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A POWER THAT CANNOT DIE:— 


NATURE! 


THE LARK’S ALLOTMENT. 


The bird that sings the sweetest song If you the joy of happiness would know, 
ranean its nest on lowly earth. Must stoop to find its worth. 


THEN CANST THOU NOT ADMINISTER TO THE BODY DISEASED 
FOR THEREBY HANGS A TALE 
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untold misery. Always does good—never any harm. 


“I can seldom go to sea without being sick, and I can safely say Eno’s ‘Frutr Sart’ is the only 
thing that ever gave me relief, and I shall recommend it to all who suffer from sea sickness. 


“Tam, yours truly, A Navat SIGNALMAN.” 
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CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you have the sincerest 
form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. €. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E, by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 
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MONZA—THE PALACE FROM THE ROAD TO MILAN 


Photograph by Alinari 


The Badminton Magazine 


ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT 


VIT.—MONZA, SAN ROSSORE, AND CASTEL PORZIANO 
BY DANIELE B. VARE 


OnE of the minor results of the unification which gave the Italian 
crown to the house of Savoy has been to provide the Kings of Italy 
with a number of palaces and residences entirely out of propor- 
tion to their need. Each of the former states, in fact—Piedmont, 
Lombardy-Venetia, Parma, Modena, Tuscany, Rome, and the Two 
Sicilies, not to mention Lucca—maintained a separate court, and 
boasted in consequence both town and country residences for its 
princes. Victor Emmanuel II., as one state after another was 
annexed to his kingdom, succeeded to such of the deposed princes’ 
palaces and country houses as were not their own private property. 
Some of these, such as the Palazzo Pitti in Florence, or Capo-di- 
Monte near Naples, are magnificent and well worth maintaining, 
even though but rarely occupied by the King and Royal Family ; but 
others, such as the royal palace at Caserta, which used to be one of 
the country houses of the Neapolitan Bourbons, are merely a burden 
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to the royal exchequer, and would in all probability be sold or turned 
into museums, were it not that local susceptibilities might be 
offended. 

Some of these country houses have, of course, become useful 
as homes of sport, but the greater part of them were not specially 
adapted for sporting purposes, as they were situated near towns or 
in fertileand much-cultivated plains, and the game had to be brought 
to them and carefully guarded and reared. So it is that, in spite of 
their having already more country houses than they knew what to 


MONZA—THE PALACE FROM THE PARK 
Photograph by Montabone 


do with, the Savoyard kings, to whom good sport was a necessity, 
were obliged to buy two more estates, one near Rome (where the 
dispossessed papal court very naturally used to keep no shooting- 
lodges) and one near Leghorn, which is no other than the little 
island of Monte Cristo that Dumas has made famous. 

Up till July rg00, the royal palace and park of Monza near 
Milan used to be regarded as the official home of sport of the 
Italian kings: official in the sense that it was always to Monza that 
the foreign sovereigns and dignitaries were invited. Here formal 
battues of deer and pheasants were held in their honour; but since 
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the assassination of King Humbert at the Sports Club at the gates 
of the park, Monza had been abandoned and the palace closed. It is 
therefore only as a memory of the past that one speaks of its sport- 
ing glories, for it is no longer a residence of kings. But the very 
fact of its abandonment gives it a peculiar interest. For this great 
palace and vast park, lying almost in the centre of the fertile Lombard 
plain on the outskirts of the wealthiest and most prosperous of all 
the Italian towns, has become, because of the crime committed at 
its gates, a place accursed, which none may enter, and whose very 
name seems to have acquired a sinister sound in Italian ears. 


MONZA —THE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 


Photograph by Alinari 


The palace itself was built by Piermarini in 1777 by order of 
the Grand Duke Ferdinand of Austria and is approached on two 
sides by long avenues of plane trees, one of which leads towards 
Milan. The park stretches away at the back of the palace—traversed 
in all directions by trim avenues of oaks and plane and chestnut 
trees ; a broad expanse of velvety turf leads to the shores of a small 
artificial lake on which the Queen used to row about with her ladies. 
The lawns are ornamented with fountains let into the turf, but with 
no rim or raised edges, so that the water appears to be springing 
naturally out of the ground. Close to the palace is a small house of 
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red brick ornamented with battlements and a tower, which used to 
contain the King’s library and museum. Beyond the gardens and 
lawns opens out the park, where the general public are allowed to 
enter. One avenue passes the house of the Gran Cacciatore (Chief 
Huntsman), Count Brambilla; another leads to the house of the 
King’s guard, another to the stables. As you leave the palace behind 
you the forest opens out and you get a view of the St. Gothard Alps, 
purple and blue and white, on the horizon. Except for this view of 
Alpine ranges, and for the sight of the steeple of Monza’s Duomo, 
which is visible from the palace windows, there is little about the 
estate that is characteristically Italian. The house and garden are 
laid out in a style that is more French than Italian, and indeed 
the palace reminds one a little of the more majestic splendours of 
Versailles. The beauties of the place all, or nearly all, bear testi- 
mony to the handiwork of man; everything is trim and artificial and 
well kept, and though one might say the same of many villas round 
Rome or on Lake Como or Maggiore, yet these owe much of their 
charm to the wooded hills, the views of the distant sea, or to the 
wonderful scenery of alp and lake. 

What strikes one principally in visiting Monza to-day is the 
sense of abandonment and desolation which is the consequence of 
its uninhabited, uncared-for state. The palace windows are shut, 
the doors are closed, the locked gates are getting rusty. The 
fountains play no longer on the lawns before the house; even the 
lake has an untidy, unkempt look. But the most extraordinary 
thing is the silence and emptiness of the woods and fields that 
used to teem with game. Where are the deer, the chevreuil, the 
pheasants and hares that filled these forests and were so carefully 
guarded bya small army of keepers? The pheasant-shooting at 
Monza used to be the best that could be obtained south of the Alps; 
the German Emperor made a princely bag here not many years ago. 
But one might be in Kensington Gardens for all the game one sees 
now. Do the animals also regard the place as accursed? The fact 
is that all the game has been carefully transported elsewhere—most 
of it given away to gentlemen who possessed neighbouring estates. 
The deer were driven and caught, the pheasants netted, the hares 
trapped, and everything done that was possible to remove that 
which could remind one of the old sporting times. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact of there being no dearth of royal country houses in 
Italy, it must appear as a misfortune that this fine property should 
be given up entirely, apart from the commercial loss which the 
absence of the Court brings to the town of Monza itself. The 
place had, it is true, few traditions which the Italians could con- 
sider with any pride. Since 1777, a few viceroys and Austrian 
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archdukes have inhabited it, but they have left no trace of their 
occupation. Yet the place is indeed a royal residence, and fitly 
situated near the town whose cathedral holds the royal relic, the 
Iron Crown of Lombardy, whose inner circlet is made out of a nail 
from thé holy cross. One asks oneself naturally whether the Court 
will ever return to Monza during the present King’s life. But the 
question cannot as yet be answered. Who knows? Qu vivra 
verra. 

San Rossore is a very different place from the Lombard palace. 
It is a ‘home of sport” par excellence, and nothing more. That is 
to say, there is no castle, no park or gardens, merely a mighty 
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LA STERPAIA, SAN ROSSORE 


forest of pines, with a few groups of oaks and avenues of chestnut 
trees. It stretches for nearly forty miles along the Mediterranean 
coast between Pisa and Leghorn, and it is about four or five miles 
broad all the way. It is so vast that no attempt has been made to 
enclose it, and the King has even given orders that in some parts of 
the forest the reserve de chasse be not enforced, so that anyone 
may shoot there who pleases. Here and there in the part of the 
property which lies between Pisa and the sea are several groups of 
buildings lying some miles apart, which serve as shooting-lodges, 
stables, and houses of the administrators of the estate. There is 
also a little racecourse in an open space between some giant pines, 
with a tiny stand and enclosure; here is held a small race meeting 
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every spring, while at the same time there is an annual sale of 
thoroughbreds in Pisa itself. 

Since it has come into the possession of the kings of Italy, 
San Rossore has been much used by the Royal Family, who have a 
great liking for the place in spite, or because, of the simplicity of 
the accommodation it affords. The sea air and the pines make it a 
very healthy resort in all seasons, and the Duchess of Aosta recently 
passed a winter there with her children. 

San Rossore is a great breeding establishment for horses. 
There are about nine hundred of them on the estate distributed 
among the various stables according to their ages—the yearlings 


SAN ROSSORE, THE CASCINE NUOVE 


and the two-year-olds in a great rambling building called the 
Sterpaia; the mares with foals at the Cascine Nuove in huge 
boxes, each of which has a small grass paddock of its own; and the 
rest at the Cascine Vecchie. A few are thoroughbreds, and there 
are also some ponies, but the greater number are carriage horses. 
They pass most of their time out at grass, and are brought in only 
during the nights in winter, and during the hottest hours of the day 
in summer. They have an enviable time, from an equine point of 
view, till they are four years old, when the Master of the Horse, at 
present Prince Corsini di Laiatico, chooses those which he considers 
suitable for the royal stables, and the others are sold. At the 
Sterpaia I was shown the white Arab which King Humbert used to 
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ride, a veteran of twenty-six, with beautiful eyes, like all good Arab 
horses, and a condescending manner, excusable in a horse of his age 
and social standing. As besides the royal breeding establishment 
there are several others in the country round, and there is always a 
regiment of cavalry quartered in the vicinity, Pisa is a town which 
has a certain importance in the Italian sporting world, and the race 
meeting at San Rossore in the early spring is an event which draws 
a considerable attendance and marks the opening of the racing 
calendar. 

After speaking of the horses, I must not forget to mention a 
distinctive feature of the place—the camels. They roam about at 


GROUP OF CAMELS, SAN ROSSORE 


will in the open ground behind the Cascine Vecchie. They are not 
allowed to pass their time in idleness, but are made to work for a 
living, carrying various burdens over the estate to and from the 
stables; they are often to be seen in long caravans plodding 
across the stretches of open country, and when the summer has 
been a hot one and the grass is burnt and yellow the scene may 
well recall to a traveller some memory of the East. 

The stables are the landmarks, so to speak, of the royal 
demesne; if you visit San Rossore, you will find very little else to 
go and see. Foreigners and tourists generally who come out from 
Pisa, availing themselves of the electric tram that runs along the 
banks of the Arno, are not seldom disappointed with the place (at 
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least so the custodians tell me). They think that San Rossore can 
be visited with a guide book in a limited space of time, much as you 
would visit the Palazzo Pitti in Florence, and finding themselves 
put down in the middle of a forest forty miles Jong and four or five 
broad, they are more astonished than pleased. In all probability 
they know little about horses, and care less; so that the breeding 
establishments fail to attract them, and the two very modest little 
houses which the King usually occupies are apt to seem almost 
shabby after the marble and alabaster glories of Pisa’s Duomo and 
the famous leaning tower. These houses are also very far apart. 
The Gombo, where the Royal Family resides, is near the coast 


SAN ROSSORE-—THE STABLES 


and surrounded by vineyards; while the Palazzina, in which the 
King transacts business and receives visitors, is three miles inland 
at the Cascine Vecchie. The best way to see the place is from 
the saddle. The long, shady avenues, the occasional stretches 
of green pasture, the narrow, curving paths through the heart of 
the forest, make the fenuta, to use the local term, a delightful place 
to ride about in. If you keep westward, you will come out sooner 
or later on to the coast, and then you can ride for mile after mile 
along the sandy shore without seeing any other signs of human 
habitation than some fisherman's hut, between the outlying fringe 
of pines and the sea. At the mouth of the Arno indeed, called the 
Marina di Pisa, the coast is beautified by a line of villas and smart 
hotels, but further south it again becomes desolate as before. 
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Of game there is plenty all over the property—principally 
pheasants and hares, with a few deer and wild boars, and partridges 
and quail in the season. H.M. the King generally visits San 
Rossore in the autumn about October, and enjoys some pheasant- 
shooting, after the more arduous sport of stalking chamois and 
stambecco in the Alps, and before returning to Rome for the winter. 

The shooting parties at San Rossore do not take place with 
much of that pomp and circumstance which is to be seen at some 
of the royal castles in Europe on similar occasions. There are, to 
be sure, no picturesque formalities such as the ‘‘ fanfare”? or the 
circle of torch-bearing servants round the fallen stags, which 
sporting etiquette demands in Austria and France. 


SAN ROSSORE—STABLES AT THE STERPAIA 


The Grand Dukes of Tuscany, of the house of Austria-Lorraine, 
were gentlemen of quiet habits, who took a considerable interest in 
farming and agriculture, and liked to enjoy their sport without any 
concomitant ostentation and display. Their traditions of simplicity 
have been continued by the Italian sovereigns who have succeeded 
them in the possession of San Rossore. The first King of Italy, 
Victor Emmanuel II., used to roam about the Roman Campagna 
and the Alps alone with his dogs, and would often rest in some 
peasant’s hut and partake of polenta and boiled beans, or play with 
the children. 

The splendour of dress and escort which used to be character- 
istic of royal hunting parties long ago has disappeared nearly 
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everywhere in our more democratic age, and a king out shooting 
has little to distinguish him from any sporting gentleman among his 
subjects. There was an incident described in the papers last June 
(1904) which rather quaintly illustrates this fact. H.M. the King 
and an aide-de-camp—-General Brusati—after a day’s shooting in 
the Alps near Racconigi, found themselves, owing to some mishap 
to a motor car, on foot on the high road near a little Alpine village, 
whither they proceeded in search of some conveyance to take them 
home. They encountered, however, considerable difficulty in getting 
what they wanted, for the King did not think it worth while to 
make known his rank, and the villagers did not give themselves 
much trouble to accommodate the two strangers. At last the local 
blacksmith offered a cart and a horse, and while this animal was 
being harnessed someone recognised the King. The villagers—feel- 
ing, I suppose, that some excuse was necessary for their want of zeal 
—explained that since the King had come to shoot in the vicinity 
the country round had been overrun with detectives and agents of 
the police, and His Majesty and the General had been mistaken for 
members of that not over-loved profession. 

H.M. the King is one of the keenest sportsmen, as he has 
recently proved during his visit to Windsor, and he prefers shooting 
to any other form of sport. He shoots all the year round in fact, 
in the winter at Castel Porziano, near Rome, in the spring at 
Monte Cristo, and in the summer in the Alps, going up to his 
various shooting-lodges in a motor from Racconigi, near Turin. 
The Queen also has brought from her Montenegrin home a love 
of sport and a skill in shooting which is not common among 
Italian ladies. 

Of all the Royal Homes of Sport in Italy, Castel Porziano is 
the most frequented by the King and royal princes. It consists of a 
vast estate, nearly all covered over with pine forest and macchia, or 
bush, and lies at about twenty kilometres from Rome, out of the 
Porta San Paolo, on the left side of the Tiber. The castel itself 
was built in the tenth century, and used to be a monastery. Some 
ruins on the estate testified to its having belonged once to the 
Roman family of Portia, hence its name ‘‘ Castri Portiani ”’—Castel 
Porziano. Victor Emmanuel II. bought it from the Duke Grazioli 
in 1871. The new Kings of Italy, having at last come into posses- 
sion of the rightful capital of their kingdom, found it necessary to 
have an estate for purposes of sport, and Castel Porziano was 
eminently suited to their needs. 

Picture to yourself a two-storied, castellated building, or rather 
a group of buildings, consisting of the castel itself (where sometimes 
the King resides in summer for several days on end), the chapel, the 
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servants’ quarters, stables, etc.; the outer wall, dark and weather- 
beaten, surrounding them all; the inner courtyards and houses all 
white and clean as a new pin, busy with servants and keepers. 
Imagine a broad, undulating plain stretching away on every side as 
far as the eye can reach, to the north and east towards Rome and 
the Apennines, to the south and west down to the sea; cut up the 
estate with fine avenues of trees, oaks and pines; give to the picture 
as a whole a tinge of desolation, an atmosphere of melancholy which 
even the bright sunshine and blue sky and the silver sheen of the 
distant sea cannot wholly dispel, and you will have an idea of 
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Photograph by Lucchest 


Castel Porziano. The castel itself is but a landmark, a necessary 
adjunct to such an estate; the charm of the place, as indeed of 
nearly all the so-called ‘‘ Agro Romano,” lies in its utter wildness, 
its loneliness, its silence. A country of death, d’Annunzio has 
called it, ‘‘a sepulchre of nations”; but rather I would say that 
since the time of the Romans, who understood its beauty and loved 
it more than we do, the Campagna has slept almost uninhabited, 
unvisited, unknown except to a few peasants, some monks, and the 
rare sportsmen who followed the track of the deer and the wild boar 
through the bush, or risked their death by malaria after the wild 
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duck and geese in the marshes. It was sleep, not death, for the 
keen air off the Apennines is like the wine of some rare vintage; the 
scent of the thyme and the verbena, as you ride along the grass- 
grown paths through the macchia, like a promise of unending spring ; 
and the fresh breeze from the sea, laden with the odour of pines, as 
you plod along the shore after quail, like an elixir of eternal youth. 

It may seem to a cynical reader that I am trying to make up 
for deficiency in features of historical, architectural, or sporting 
interest in the place I started to describe by an unnecessarily flowery 
and poetical style of description. Perhaps I am. But I would 
bring to plead for my justification the fact that in Italy (a country 
which contains some of the finest palaces in the world) all the 
luxury and the splendour with which royalty and nobility is wont to 
surround itself is confined exclusively to the towns. The princes 
who inhabited the Pitti Palace in Florence passed their summer at 
San Rossore, where the only accommodation consists of a couple of 
shooting-lodges. The country house of an Italian is rarely his 
home, or if it be he relies on the beauties of nature to compensate 
him for the architectural simplicity or even plainness of his resi- 
dence. And anyone who knows Italy well will admit that in doing 
so he shows good taste. So it happens that in writing of the Royal 
Homes of Sport in Italy I have very little to describe in the way of 
parks, gardens, or castles. 

Monza used to be a home of sport of the French or Austrian 
type, but the interest of the place lies principally in its memories, 
as I said before. The palaces of Italy are described most accu- 
rately in Baedeker or Hare, but the royal splendours of which I am 
writing are those of the mountains and the woods that— 


. . . have some purple shades at gloaming, 
Which are worthy of a king in state or a poet in his youth. 


I might also say, to quote the same poem by Mrs. Browning, that if 
the reader consents to come with me, I would ask him— 
. . . to no scene of worldly pageant 


(Sir, I scarce should dare !), but merely 
Where God asked the thrushes first. 


But to come down to facts. The shooting which Castel 
Porziano offers is principally of big game: wild boar, deer, and wild 
goat (capriolo). These are the inhabitants of the macchia, which 
stretches for about ten kilometres inland from the sea-shore; and 
they have it all to themselves now, for the brigands who used to find 
it so pleasant a habitation in the good old days have passed to 
where beyond these voices there is peace—that is to say, they are 
now “doing time’”’ in the State prisons. The macchia is indeed a 
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wonderful hiding-place for man or beast, for the bush in places is so 
thick that one can hear a wild boar pass at five paces without 
being able to see him, and it is generally higher than a man on 
horseback, so that the facilities for getting lost and never heard of 
more are almost unsurpassed when you consider that you are at 
about half-an-hour’s drive in a motor from Rome itself. 

The thickness of the bush, which cannot easily be imagined by 
those who have not seen it, accounts for the methods employed to 
bring the game up to guns. It is obviously useless to wander about 


H.M. THE KING ON HIS STAND, CASTEL PORZIANO 


Photograph by Lucchest 


in such a place on the chance of a shot through the bushes, and it is 
also impossible to organise a battue on the ordinary lines. If you 
send a line of beaters tramping through the scrub and wait at the 
edge of the macchia for the game to come out, you will most prob- 
ably wait in vain; a deer or two, perhaps, or a wild goat may turn 
up, but the wild boar no more minds the beaters with their sticks 
and their shouting than he minds the peasant children who come 
into the macchia to gather wood. He will merely lie quiet till the 
beaters are upon him, and then slip in between them and slouch off 
with a grunt of contempt. The beaters are more likely to be afraid 
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of him than he of them, for if they inadvertently prod him with a 
stick he is apt to lose his temper and resent the familiarity. It is 
very different in Sardinia or in the sporting estates of Umbria and 
Tuscany. When you are shooting in a wood of not more than 
ordinary thickness a battue is certainly the best method of bringing 
the game upto guns. You place your line of sportsmen along the 
dried-up bed of a torrent, or on the edge of a wood ; and the boar, 
who is usually more timid as he is not used on similar occasions to 
escaping unobserved into the sanctuary of the scrub, comes out 
quickly enough, and falls, or does not fall, to your shot, according to 
circumstances. When the King shoots at Castel Porziano a very 
different method is followed. A portion of the macchia (raggio dt 
macchia is the local term), which the keepers have reason to believe, 
by the tracks, etc., contains a certain quantity of game, is enclosed 
by fencing it in with a system of netting consisting of large strips of 
sailcloth about ten feet high, fastened on to light poles securely 
fixed into the ground. The work of enclosing the raggio di macchia 
is not a simple matter. The poles have to be fixed first, and the 
strips of sailcloth left near them. Then, on the day before the 
King comes down to shoot, the keepers are placed all round in front 
of the poles, and at a given signal they draw the sailcloths up and 
fix them, thus closing in the raggio simultaneously from all sides. 
It would be useless to enclose it gradually, or the animals might be 
disturbed by the noise and, scenting danger, move off to safer 
pastures. The enclosed raggio may be of three or four kilo- 
metres in circumference, and the sailcloths effectually bar the exit 
of the game for a short time, though of course were they permanent 
the boar would soon find a way through or under them. 

The work of enclosing once over, several little platforms or 
“boxes”? are placed in the most likely spots; the platforms are 
raised about ten feet or so above the ground, and are just big enough 
for one person to stand on, with a ladder to mount up and a flat 
board on which to lay his gun or lean when shooting. The platform 
obviates any danger to the sportsmen both from their companions 
and from the animals, who when wounded are often dangerous, 
especially the “‘ solitary”’ boar, so called by reason of his indepen- 
dent bachelor habits. It is hardly necessary to describe to English- 
men the dangers of a wild-boar hunt. Though not an inhabitant of 
the British Isles, the wild pig has long been hunted by the “‘ sahibs ” 
in India. The tactics of the wounded and enraged beast are the 
same in India and in Italy—he tries to throw his human adversary 
by running against his legs and, when he has him down, to gash his 
sides with the long, curved tusks, which break the ribs and produce 
terrible and generally fatal wounds. A king may not run the risks 
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that an ordinary mortal might be careless of exposing himself to; 
hence the raised platform, which has also the advantage of prevent- 
ing accidents through the carelessness of the shooters. If the sports- 
man, who is raised above the animal he is aiming at, misses his shot, 
the bullet will lodge harmlessly in the earth, whereas if he were on 
foot, without any distinct notion as to his companions’ whereabouts, 
the danger of an accident from a misdirected bullet would not be so 
remote. 

When the shooters are all placed and ready, the dogs and a few 
beaters are let into the enclosure; they then move round in a circle, 
and they soon seek out the quarry, which, trying for an exit from 
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the enclosure, will pass near the sportsmen, who have each a fair 
chance of bringing down about ten or fifteen head of game. The 
wild boar form always the principal part of the bag, the deer and 
wild goat being more scarce. 

During the shoot given in honour of the foreign princes who 
came to Rome last December (1904) to attend the christening of 
the Prince of Piedmont, the wild boar amounted to about fifty, 
whilst only two wild goat and a few deer were shot. The party on 
this occasion consisted of H.M. the King, the Duke of Oporto, 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, representing King Edward, Prince 
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Nicholas of Montenegro (the Queen’s father), who wore his 
national costume, Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, representing the 
Czar, Prince Louis of Battenberg, besides the Prince Corsini, 
Master of the Horse, and the Gran Cacciatore, Count Brambilla, 
who has the direction and administration of all the ‘‘ royal homes 
of sport ” in Italy. 

The Commendatore Scalco, who, under Count Brambilla, has 
the direction of the shooting expeditions in his hands, gave me 
a curious piece of information concerning the methods of shooting 
the wild boar in the macchia. He said that if you were to send 
a line of men through the bush, the best place for the sportsmen 
would be behind the game—moving with them at some little 
distance. The boar, who has been ‘‘lying low and saying nuffin,” 
like “‘ brer rabbit” in Uncle Remus, as the first line of men passes 
by, gets up and scuttles off with more noise and less caution than 
usual as soon as he thinks that the danger is over, and thus he 
falls to the guns of the sportsmen who are following after. The 
experiment has been tried, I believe, with success; one might call 
it a battue a T’envers. The manceuvre will not seem so outr 
to anyone who is familiar with fox-hunting, and who has seen or 
not seen a fox hide in a tree or on top of some wall while the hunt 
comes up and passes by, then dash off in the direction whence 
the hunt proceeded; sometimes the trick is successful, sometimes 
a “ tally-ho-back!” gives the trickster away. 

The guests invited to the royal shooting parties, besides the 
foreign princes who come to Italy, are the gentlemen of the Court, 
the Cabinet Ministers, when they are sportsmen, the Ambassadors 
and foreign chefs de mission. Sir Rennell Rodd, lately of the 
English embassy in Rome, used to shoot sometimes with the King, as 
did His Excellency Mr. George Von Lengkerke Meyer, Ambassador 
of the United States. The bag is divided according to the King’s 
orders, each of the guests generally receiving one head of game and 
the rest being sent to local hospitals and to the regiments quartered 
near by. 

In the late spring, when the quails begin to arrive on the coast 
and the big-game shooting is over, the King condescends to the 
humbler game. When there are several guests they proceed along 
the seashore in a long line, shooting as the birds rise, some beaters 
being placed between the sportsmen and walking with them. But 
often the beaters are not used, and the King and his guests shoot 
alone with the dogs. 

When after big game His Majesty does not use a rifle, but 
shoots with a repeating pistol of the kind known as para-bellum, of 
German manufacture, I believe, and holding seven shots. 
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As in winter His Majesty finds big game to shoot at Castel 
Porziano and its surrounding macchie, so in summer he enjoys some 
of the best sport to be had in Europe, after chamois and ibex in the 
Western Alps. These mountains are the cradle of the Savoyard 
family, which has ruled among them for over a thousand years, as 
counts of Savoy first, then as dukes, then as kings. There are 
many castles belonging to the Royal Family among the fir-woods and 
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the snows, the principal one being the castle of Sarre near the road 
leading to the Piccolo San Bernardo. It takes its name from its 
former owners, and was bought by Victor Emmanuel II. in 1869, 
to be used as a starting-point for his shooting expeditions in the 
Valsavaranche. It is not a large building, but merely a little 
mountain fortress, with towers and battlements, and halls decorated 
with trophies of sport. 

Another castle in the valley of Cogne (out of the valley of 
Aosta) dates from 1672. A mountain torrent runs beneath its walls, 
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and from its windows one has a view of Mont Blanc and the 
glaciers of Valmontej. Its former owners were the bishops of 
Aosta, who were also masters of the valley. The buildings include 
a stable for thirty-two horses and a private telegraph office. 

The King’s shooting preserves include the valleys of Cham- 
porcher and Ceresole Reale, besides those of Cogne and Valsava- 
ranche. There is hardly any need, I think, for me to describe the 
splendours of the Alps; other pens worthier than mine have often 
done so, and even as a child I remember learning the lines :— 

Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 
They crowned him long ago 
With a throne of rock 


And a mantle of cloud 
And a diadem of snow. 


Sportsmen will be more interested to learn (if they are not 
already acquainted with the fact) that here and on the peaks of 
the Gran Paradiso are to be found the only pure specimens in 
Europe of the ibex. The somewhat similar animal which can be 
stalked, generally without much success, in the Pyrenees, is only a 
half-breed. The real monarch of the high Alps lives in the moun- 
tains I mentioned, and only the Kings of Italy and their guests may 
shoot him. They have justly earned this privilege, for had it not 
been for Victor Emmanuel II. by now the ibex would be extinct in 
Europe. In 1869 there remained only about fifty of these animals 
alive, but since the castle of Sarre was bought by the Crown and 
the preserves rigidly guarded, their number has grown to over two 
thousand. The ibexis a peculiar animal insome ways. He will not 
descend lower than two thousand metres above the level of the sea 
(about seven thousand feet). Neither cold nor hunger will drive him 
down. He willstarve rather than descend into the valleys ; only the 
murderous avalanches in the spring-time sometimes sweep him 
downwards, a battered, shapeless mass, leaving splashes of red 
behind it on the pure white snow. If you do not stalk them, the 
best way to shoot the ibex and the chamois is to have them driven. 
When a battue takes place for the King’s sport, his Majesty takes 
his place on the side of the mountain with a line of beaters 
stationed on either side of him. These beaters do not move during 
the hunt, and they are placed so as not to cramp his Majesty’s © 
shooting. The guests are placed in a line which is perpendicular to 
that of the beaters, and stretches away behind the King. To get a 
better idea of the way the places are distributed, imagine the shape 
of a bird. His Majesty’s place would be at the head, the lines of 
fixed beaters would form the wings, and the guests would represent 
the body and tail. 
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Another set of beaters, about two hundred in all, moves round 
the mountain lower down, driving the game upwards and towards 
the King. If all goes well the driven herd comes full speed towards 
the place where his Majesty is waiting, the fixed lines of beaters 
serving to deviate them still more favourably towards him. The 
guests have a chance of shooting those who pass the King and press 
through the lines of beaters, and their chance is no small one, for 
the herds are numerous and the speed of an ibex or a chamois in 
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full flight is such that the fixed lines of beaters rarely serve to head 
them off. The difficulties of such a battue are so great that every- 
thing is done to give his Majesty the best chance possible, even 
at the risk of leaving his guests in a less advantageous position; but 
as the movements of a herd of frightened ibex can hardly be 
foretold or guided with any certainty or precision, it is often the 
King who “gets left,’”” and his companion sportsmen who have 
the best of the day. 
K 2 
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If it were given to us, as some think, to haunt in the shape 
of spirits after death the places which we loved most when living, 
surely these Alpine valleys and mighty peaks would still see the 
small but sturdy figure of King Victor Emmanuel II., that ‘“‘ mighty 
hunter before the Lord,’’ roaming on the edge of the snowfields 
and through the woods of fir trees in the Valsavaranche and Val 
di Cogne. What a pretty legend it would make: the phantom King 
stalking tirelessly, as he did in life, some phantom ibex before whom 
the real live ibex would flee in terror; and the chamois, blind 
with fear, would hurl themselves madly down some _ precipice 
to death. 

The world has surely grown old and staid, or the peasants of 
the Val D’Aosta would have some such tales to tell round the log 
fires in their huts of a winter’s evening. Many a quaint anecdote 
still survives, it is true, of that strange man; but anecdotes 
concerning royalty have all a similar flavour: they nearly all tell 
of some mistake made by ignorant peasants, who take royalty for 
mere humble mortality like themselves. So it is with Victor 
Emmanuel II., though perhaps there are more anecdotes of this 
kind concerning him than concerning other princes, for he often 
stalked his quarry alone, and his remarkably ugly face, his careless 
dress, his hardy and frugal habits, made the usual ignorance almost 
inevitable to those who had never seen him. Here are two of the 
many stories I have heard or read, chosen at hazard. 

Once in the valley of Cogne a peasant woman, taking the King 
for one of his own servants, offered to sell him some eggs. The 
King took the eggs and gave her a franc in payment. The 
woman held up the coin and said: 

**T will return it to you if you will show me the King.” 

**T am the King,” said Victor Emmanuel. 

The woman stared at him dubiously, and shook her head. 

“You can’t be the King,’ she said, “you are far too ugly ; 
I have seen the Queen, she is pretty, she would never have married 
a man like you!” 

His Majesty considered the point gravely; then he answered: 

“IT can’t help that,” and taking a gold piece from his pocket 
he gave it to her. ‘‘ Look at the portrait there,” he said ; ‘‘ you 
will see that I am indeed the King.” 

The other story is characteristic of his frugality. 

He had shot a chamois while hunting alone in the mountains, 
and a peasant lad who had seen the animal roll over and fall 
down into some chasm offered to go and fetch it. 

“ Very well,” said the King, ‘‘ I will wait here.” 

** But what will you give me ?”’ 
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** What do you ask ?”’ 

‘“‘ A franc and half your luncheon.” 

** Very good ; you shall have it.” 

The lad went off down the mountain side, and soon came back 
with the chamois over his shoulder, and the King handed him 
a franc and proceeded to divide his lunch into two equal portions. 
But the peasant turned away in contempt, for the luncheon 
consisted in a small loaf of black bread and a large raw onion. 

“I thought you were a gentleman (wm signore),” said the boy, 
‘but I see you are only a poor devil like myself! ” 
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THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF SPORT 
II.—GOLF 


BY E. MARSHALL HALL, K.C., M.P. 


WHEN the Editor of this magazine asked me to write an article for 
‘‘ The Unwritten Laws of Sport ”’ series, on the etiquette of Golf, I 
must admit that I felt a good deal of diffidence, for more reasons 
thanone. First, the very word “etiquette ” is of itself enough to put 
anyone off his stroke; and in addition to this, as etiquette must be 
built up on tradition, I felt that as a young golfer I was not the best 
qualified person to write such an article. In spite of this, the Editor 
insisted ; I suppose, like all others of his class, he must be obeyed, 
and I will let it go at this without perpetrating an obvious but terrible 
pun on the name ofa well-known man of letters. As a matter of fact 
the etiquette of golf can be summed up in very few words. Golf 
isa game: the object of all games is that those playing should all 
enjoy themselves as much as possible: each player should try to 
win for himself, or for his side, and all should play as gentlemen 
ought to play. The strictest etiquette will then be fully observed. 
I see there has lately been a dispute in a county court, before a very 
eminent county-court judge, as to what is the legal meaning of 
the word “‘ gentleman,” and he felt himself obliged to draw a dis- 
tinction between certain specified individuals ; but everyone knows 
the gentleman at golf; and be his handicap what it may, that man 
is always sure of getting a match. Personally, I do not think the 
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term is necessarily confined to one sex, because there are golfers of 
the other sex who play the game like gentlemen in the widest mean- 
ing of the word. 

I do not know if it be universally understood that as regards 
the written laws of golf there were formerly eleven and now are 
eight (published by the authority of the Royal and Ancient Club) 
which form no part of the rules of the game, but are headed, “‘ The 
Etiquette of Golf.” By way, therefore, of beginning this article, I 
think it best to reprint those rules here, especially as, though most 
of them speak for themselves, a few comments will not be, I hope, 
out of place. Here they are :— 

1.—No player, caddie, or onlooker should move or talk during 
a stroke. 

2.—No player should play from the tee until the party in front 
have played their second strokes, and are out of range, nor play up 
to the putting-green till the party in front have holed out and moved 
away. 

3.—Players who have holed out should not try their putts over 
again when other players are following them. 

4.—Players looking for a lost ball must allow other matches 
coming up to pass them. 

5-—On request being made a three-ball match must allow a 
single, threesome, or foursome to pass. Any match playing a whole 
round may claim the right to pass a match playing a shorter round. 

6.—If a match fail to keep its place on the green, and lose in 
distance more than one clear hole on those in front, it may be 
passed, on request being made. 

7.—Turf cut or displaced by a stroke should be at once re- 
placed. 

8. A player should carefully fill up all holes made by himself in 
a bunker. 

Now, the majority of these rules, as anyone will see who takes 
the trouble to read them, are designed to keep the green as clear as 
possible, and as a general rule they are not seriously broken. With 
Rule 1 I will deal later on, when I come to the unwritten etiquette 
of golf. Rule 2, which deals with allowing the match in front of you 
to get well away from the tee before the others drive off, is, I think, 
very often broken in the spirit, if not inthe letter. First, with regard 
to the tee shot. As to this the rule is explicit: the match in front 
must not only have played their second, but must be out of range. 
What is out of range for one man is by no means out of range for 
another, and it would be well if this were more generally remem- 
bered ; for the course is as much for the short player as for the 
longest driver that ever hit a ball. For the most part the long driver, 
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I mean the first-class article, is also a good golfer, and he is the last 
to endanger the comfort and safety of the party in front of him by 
driving off before they are well away ; but there are many men who 
drive quite a long ball (when they hit it) who do not consider others 
as much as they should and might. And there is another way in 
which this rule may be read ina wider sense. As drawn, it only 
deals with the tee shot and the approach to the green; but it is 
surely just as dangerous, and certainly quite as annoying, to have a 
long second shot put on the top of you, as to have the tee shot 
flying past your ear or over your head. And yet many a time you 
see a man playing his second take his brassie and hit for all he 
is worth, without troubling to think whether the pair in front are 
out of danger or not. 

Rule 3, I am afraid, is often broken, and I must plead guilty 
myself. If another couple are close behind you there is nothing 
more annoying than to keep them waiting while you show your 
friend either how you meant to do that last putt, or how he ought 
to have done it to a certainty. 

Rule 4 is elastic, and some latitude must be given to the words 
“looking” and “lost,’’ as no one in his senses would construe the 
rule to mean that if you cannot walk straight up to your ball it is 
necessarily lost; nor can it mean that if you fail to find the ball in a 
moment you must at once give up the hole and wait for the next 
couple, however far behind, to come up and pass you. Of course, 
what the rule really means is that you must not keep the game 
behind you waiting whilst you look here, there, and everywhere for 
a ball that is really lost, in the sense that you do not know where to 
find it. 

And here may I trespass away from my subject for a moment 
to have a grumble? I consider the rule as to lost ball an unneces- 
sarily harsh one. It would, in my humble opinion, be far fairer and 
better to do away with it altogether and deal with a lost ball as a ball 
out of bounds. I think there is substance in this objection, and I 
will try to show why I think so. Take the case of a ball driven into 
the station-master’s garden at St. Andrews, for instance. This 
ball may be, and very probably is, lost in every sense of the word, 
but because it is lost at that particular spot the penalty is only 
loss of distance; whereas, if it had been lost at the second shot. 
somewhere on or off the course, the penalty would have been a lost 
hole. Of course, I know that on a first-class golf course a ball 
ought never, theoretically, to be lost at all; but on the many inland 
courses that now exist, and on some seaside courses too, a ball is 
not seldom unaccountably lost a very little off the cut course, and it 
seems to me that to lose the hole for a shot like this is rather too 
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severe a penalty. I suppose, however, that this rule and the stymie 
rule will both some day be altered; for with regard to a stymie I 
cannot see how anything that you are not allowed to play for can 
be the game? But then I am only half Scotch (on my mother’s 
side), or else I suppose I should see the stymie question all the 
other way. Iam off the course badly now, however, and must get 
back as well as I can. That is one of the greatest charms of golf: 
no matter how bad the last shot was, there is always the opening 
for a recovery if only you have a decent lie. 

Rule 5 does cause some difficulty. Such a thing as a four-ball 
or a five-ball match was apparently not in the contemplation of 
the powers when they framed this rule, whereas now the former 
is acommon class of game on many courses, and a five or six ball 
match is not unknown. No doubt a three or five ball match does 
require legislation, because both contain an odd player who has, 
by the rules of golf, no status on the course. I say by the rules 
of golf, for though this used to be Rule 1 of the former rules of 
etiquette, it is now omitted, and I suppose the reason is that it was 
unnecessary; for by the very first definition in the rules of golf 
“the game of golf is played by two sides,” and there cannot be two 
sides with only one player. If, therefore, a three-ball or a five-ball 
match is being played, it stands to reason that the players are un- 
lawfully kept waiting whilst the odd player goes on, and it is only 
reasonable that those behind should be allowed to pass, if they make 
the request to do so. With the four-ball match, however, the 
considerations are entirely different, as here there are the compo- 
nents of two matches, and it is very rarely that a four-ball match 
takes longer than, or indeed as long as, two singles, allowing for 
the starting interval between them. The four-ball is such an 
excellent form of the game that one wishes to see it encouraged, 
and I do not think that either by the written or unwritten laws of 
golf a four-ball game is called upon to let the game behind pass it. 
The point with regard to this rule that wants emphasizing is that 
the right—or shall I say the equity —to pass depends on ‘‘ request 
being made ”’; but this is a condition precedent which is not always 
complied with, and as to what is compliance with it there seem 
to be diverse opinions. To my mind it is not complied with by 
driving on the first opportunity into the game you want to pass, 
or by yelling out “‘ Fore! ’’ at the top of your voice just as the man in 
front is going to play his shot, nor by ostentatiously missing a hole 
and cutting in in front at the next tee. The proper way is either to 
send a caddie forward and ask to be allowed to pass at the next tee, 
or else to wait until there is a block on the tee, and then request 
permission to goon. But here again the unwritten law comes in, 
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and no man who is trying to play the game in the spirit which 
I have tried to show is the proper spirit would ever wait to be asked 
to allow a match to pass if he felt that he was really keeping the 
green back by his three-ball game. 

Rule 6 is one the existence of which everyone knows, but which 
is very rarely enforced, at least in my experience. 

Rules 7 and 8 are perhaps more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance; and it is much to be regretted that this should 
be so, as there is nothing more annoying than to find one’s ball in 
a hole made through an unreplaced divot in the middle of the 
course after a good shot. It is so easy to see, at any rate, that your 
caddie replaces the divot, even if you do not do it yourself, and no 
words of mine could be strong enough to denounce the folly and 
selfishness of those who make a practice of breaking this rule— 
folly, because they are doing their best to spoil the course for 
themselves; and selfishness, because they are spoiling it for those 
behind them who come round before the green-keeper has had 
time to repair the damage done. There is another consideration, 
too, which should appeal to anyone who gives the matter a thought, 
and this is that it entails such an unnecessary amount of work on 
the green-keeper. Sometimes when I have ventured to remon- 
strate with a friend for not replacing a divot he has replied, ‘‘ Oh, 
what’s the use? The turf won’t grow again.” But that is not 
the point; besides, sometimes it does grow all right; the object 
of the rule, however, is to prevent, as far as possible, the formation 
of unfair holes and hazards right in the middle of the so-called 
pretty.” 

Rule 8, which is a similar one dealing with the heel-marks and 
other holes often unavoidably made in bunkers, is of as much 
importance, for many a match is lost by reason of the ball finding 
its way into a deep heel-mark in a bunker, for which I regret to say 
the said little ball has a remarkable affinity. I think, too, that 
many men who do not now, as a rule, fill up holes they have made 
in bunkers, would always do so if they only reflected how unfair 
they were making the game for those playing behind in a com- 
petition. 

So much for the written rules of etiquette. And now for a much 
more difficult task: to try to put into words some of the unwritten 
laws which every good golfer knows or ought to know instinctively. 
Perhaps they can all be summarised in the three following short 
sentences :—Keep your eye on the ball, your mind on the game, 
and the brake hard down on your temper. This will pull you 
through most difficulties, and make a very passable golfer of you 
into the bargain. No one who has not tried knows how difficult 
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it is to keep your eye not only on the ball, but, as one of the best 
golfers I ever knew said to me, on the place where the ball was; 
and it is because this is so difficult, and because it is an absolutely 
necessary condition of success, that the game itself is so difficult 
and therefore as fascinating as it is. It is also because of this that 
Rule 1 of the rules of etiquette before referred to is so necessary. 
Any sudizn movement whilst you are addressing the ball, or any- 
one speaking, is bound to make you take your eye off the ball, and 
no amount of subsequent apology will atone for it, as the shot 
once played is played for ever. This is really a part of the general 
unwritten law, viz., never do anything to put your opponent off. 
To some people it is a matter of supreme indifference whether you 
move or talk or not, but there are many who cannot play their 
stroke if there is anything to distract their attention. And it is 
not only by speaking or moving that you can sometimes upset your 
opponent: you can be fussy or absurdly punctilious yourself, or you 
can always be grumbling either at his good luck, or your own bad 
luck. This sort of thing will put many people off far worse than 
any amount of talking or moving, and yet all these things are 
against the written and unwritten etiquette of golf. 

The finest lesson, in my opinion, that can be learnt from golf is 
self-control, and it is all in the interest of the golfer himself that he 
should learn this as soon and as effectively as possible, for until he 
has learnt it he will never be a good golfer; what is worse is that 
he will never really enjoy the game himself, and he will prevent his 
friends from enjoying it either. There is no rule, and no law, that 
can compel a man to play a game in the right way, or to go through 
life on the right lines; but all the same both things are much to be 
desired. 

There is, I am told, in the rules and regulations of the world- 
famed I. Z. Cricket Club a maxim headed “ Reiteration,” which 
runs something as follows: ‘‘ Keep your promise, keep your 
temper, keep your wicket up,” which might be paraphrased into 
the few words, “‘ Play the game.’’ What is the game at cricket, 
the greatest of all games, is the game at all other games; and 
cricket has this advantage over golf, that at cricket you are playing 
for your side, whereas at golf more often than not you are playing 
for yourself alone. Human nature is very much the same whether 
at work or at play, but I know of no game that tries a man’s nature 
higher than golf. 

Broadly speaking golfers are of two classes, bad and good, and 
this quite independent of what a particular player’s handicap may 
happen to be. The one always plays the game as it should be 
played, he knows the traditions and abides by them, he is a sports- 
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man and what is known as a good fellow, and as I said before is 
sure of a match at any time. It would be impossible to put into 
exact words what it is the good golfer always does or what it is he 
always leaves undone; but if you could do such a thing you would 
then have all the etiquette of golf set out. It is of course more 
easy to know what not to do than what to do, and to get a good 
example of what not to do let us follow the bad golfer for a few 
holes. 

First of all he may begin by trying to pinch a bit on the 
handicap, then he will take an inordinate time to address his ball, 
and if he happen to be a plus 1 or plus 2 he will wait till all the 
others on the tee are ready to admire his tee shot. If he makea 
very fine drive he will either say ‘‘Oh, bother! only half hit it!” 
or ‘‘Confound! I’m topping all my tee shots now!” and then as 
you proceed to play your shot he will tell you in a patronising way 
not to press, or something of that sort. When you get to the putting- 
green he will, if he misses his putt, probably tell you that he can’t 
understand what is the matter, as he went round yesterday and never 
missed a single putt the whole time; or else he will discover that a 
lark was singing, or some other thing of the same kind put him off. 
If he has pinched you a bit on the handicap, pray that you may 
never be ‘‘ up on him,” for if you get there, the rest of your round 
will be misery, as he will grumble at you every time you don’t 
happen to be in a bunker or off the course ; or he will be perpetually 
reiterating the statement that his luck is ‘simply putrid,” and 
that no man can play against it. If you play particularly well, he 
will ask in an offensive way, ‘‘ What did you say your handicap 
was ?”” and when you reply ten, or whatever it is, he will retort, 
** Well, I call you simply chucked in at ten!” We all know this 
man, we all give him the widest possible berth, and you will find that 
as a rule he is generally playing at his own club with strangers, 
or at strange clubs with members who do not know him. All this 
is against the real spirit of the game, and therefore against its 
unwritten laws. 

Then there is another sort of bad golfer—I mean the bad 
counter. Of course I do not include the man who deliberately 
cheats, because you cannot legislate for that sort of person either 
by written or unwritten laws; but I mean the man who will not 
take the trouble to count accurately, and who is always asking 
‘Ts that four or five I have played?” Sometimes there is the man 
who doesn’t ask, but insists that he has only played five when you 
know that he has played six, and you have to go through every 
stroke to prove to him that he has lost, and not halved, the hole. 
There are men who really cannot count, but then you know that 
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sort, and they may be the best of good golfers in spite of it. 
As a matter of fact I do not believe there is much, if any, real 
cheating at golf; if there were, the game would be absolutely im- 
possible, as never was there any game at which you are compelled 
to rely so entirely on the honour of your opponent. And so little 
cheating would make so great a difference. For instance, the 
moving of a ball an inch might easily cause a variation of sixty 
or even a hundred yards in the length of the shot to be played, in 
fact it might make all the difference between playing the shot 
perfectly and not being able to play it at all. Sol think I am justi- 
fied in saying that you must disregard this possibility altogether. 

Then there is another class of bad golfer—I refer to the man 
who deliberately wastes time over every shot, thereby puts his 
opponent off, and does not care if he does so. I do not for a 
moment say that a man is not to look at the line of his putt 
before he plays the stroke; but there is a limit even to this, and 
anyone who goes down on his knees, or even lower, and looks 
along the ground first this side, and then the other, and then one 
more look on the first side, is a nuisance to his opponent and not 
a bit of use to himself. You might just as well come out armed 
with a theodolite, sextant, and a set of levels, and with the assist- 
ance of a wind-gauge take observations before you play a stroke 
through the green. 

I remember once playing a man an important match, and he 
took nearly three hours and a quarter to go round a clear course 
the average time for which is about an hour and three-quarters ; 
but then not only did he do this sort of thing on the green, but 
when he was within forty yards or thereabouts of the hole he 
would walk up to it, measuring the distance, and see how the 
approach shot looked from that side. Of course there is no written 
law or rule against this, but I think most of my readers will agree 
that it is contrary to what ought to be the real etiquette of golf. 
So much, too, depends on the state of the green as to whether it 
is against the etiquette to do a particular thing or not. For 
instance, there is not the smallest reason why a player playing a 
match should not hole out every putt and keep a record of his 
score with card and pencil; but there is no reason why he should 
stand on the green to do it, nor is it a sportsmanlike thing to do, 
on a crowded course, say on a Saturday afternoon in winter, when 
many men cannot get time to put in a whole round even if every- 
one plays as fast as he can reasonably be expected to. So, too, is 
the mana bad golfer who plays his own game without any regard 
for his partner—rushing on directly he has played his shot, and not 
waiting for his partner to play his, and even on the putting green 
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walking away after holing his putt, whether the other man has 
holed out or not. 

Then, again, there ought to be some sort of fixed etiquette with 
regard to holing out short putts. It is not the game to say, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose you will give me this? ”’ or, ‘‘ You don’t expect me to put this in, 
do you?” or worse stillto say to the man whose putt it is, “‘ I sup- 
pose you can’t miss that? Never mind, let’s see you put it in!” 
Short putts are missed by the best of players more often than one 
thinks ; nerve has a great deal to do with it, and I do not think it is 
the game to do anything that can make your opponent more likely 
to miss than if you had done or said nothing. The proper thing, of 
course, is to hole out everything, or to give on both sides everything 
under a certain agreed length; but even if you do not do that, the 
best course is to say straight out, give you that,” without any 
comment or other remark. Perhaps the greatest of all offenders 
against the unwritten laws of golf is the min who swears at his 
caddie, generally a boy or little more than a boy. This, I am sorry 
to say, is a by no means uncommon occurrence, and it is utterly 
unjustifiable from any point of view. It is against the player’s own 
interest, because often the caddie who is so sworn at ceases to take 
the same interest in the game; and if he happen to be a good caddie 
who knows the course, his advice as to club and distance is often 
very valuable; besides, it is certainly most annoying to a partner to 
hear the unfortunate caddie slanged for something that was not his 
fault, and it is really astonishing what a command of extraordinary 
language some men seem to have. This, however, is really dealt 
with by what I said before, that the golden rule is to ‘‘ Keep your 
temper.” 

I do not think that the etiquette of golf requires a man to take 
off his glove before lightly brushing away loose impediments on the 
putting green, merely because Rule 18 says this must be done with 
the ‘‘hand”’; but it would not be within the etiquette to have a small 
brush fixed to the glove so as to make it easier to do what. you are 
allowed to do. There is no actual rule against lying down flat ona 
green and using a club like a billiard cue to putt with, but no one 
would think of doing it who wishes to keep within the etiquette of 
the game. 

There is another thing which ought to be part of the etiquette 
of golf, and that is never to try to make a man play for money. 
The remark just as you start that you always play for five shillings, 
or “I suppose we have the usual five shillings on?” to a man who 
is practically a stranger, is quite unnecessary. It is so easy to say, 
“Do you care to play for anything?” and if your opponent says 
“No, tahnk you,” do not let him see that you are disappointed. 
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Golf is a good enough game to play for nothing, or for the price of 
the old gutty ball; but I am sorry to say that it is expensive enough 
to keep many away from it, and there are numerous real good golfers 
playing real good golf who cannot afford to play even for so small a 
sum as five shillings. Here again the real sportsman comes in, 
for he would never make a friend uncomfortable by asking him to 
play for money unless he was quite certain he could well afford it. 
And now I think I have come to the end of what I want to say, 
and I hope I have not trodden on anyone’s toes. Golf is a very 
fine game, and if played properly and in the proper spirit is the 
finest game in the world for men and women under certain condi- 
tions. Unlike cricket, there is not the same waiting about in the 
pavilion all day whilst your side mike the runs, or that endless 
fielding out all day while the other side hit your bowling all over the 
field. | You cannot be bowled first ball at golf, there is always 
another stroke or another hole to play, and the excellence of the 
next stroke may more than make up for the badness of the last. 
The great fascination to the busy and hard-worked man is that he 
can get away sometimes for a game of golf with the practical cer- 
tainty, subject to weather conditions, that he will get a knock. 
Then the uncertainty of the game and its difficulty must make it 
attractive. It is not easy, or in fact possible, for everyone to become 
a scratch golfer; but everyone can be a good golfer. Learn the 
rules and the traditions of the game, and then play it like a gentle- 
man. If you do this you will get much enjoyment and healthy 
exercise out of it, and you will ensure your partners and friends 
getting the same so far as lies in your power. When I say “ play like 
gentlemen,” do not let me be misunderstood. I am not drawing any 
distinction between amateur and professional on this head, for some 
of the best gentlemen I have ever played with were professional 
golfers, than whom as a class it would be difficult to find a better 
set of men. Once again let me repeat, keep your eye on the ball, 
your mind on the game, and the brake on your temper. If you can 
do all these three things you may become a scratch player—you 
cannot fail to be a good golfer. 
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GLORIOUS BONNIE—THE BEST PONY IN AMERICA 


THE PONY IN AMERICA 
BY E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S. 


OnE of the most interesting and gratifying results of amateur sport 
in America is the development of the American pony. It is within 
the memory of all of us when the pony was considered quite 
beneath the serious notice of a horseman, though a useful little 
beast that answered well enough for children. Polo, successful ex- 
periments in cross-breeding, and, more than all else, the dictates 
of fashion, have altered all that. To-day the pony—polo, saddle, 
harness, or children’s—occupies a sphere distinctly its own. 

This change in the status of the pony was anticipated by 
English breeders several years in advance of their cousins across 
the water, and asa result, until within very recent years, the best 
pony stock was to be had only on this side. This state of affairs 
seems to have changed considerably of late, and while England still 
holds unquestioned supremacy in thoroughbred polo ponies and in 
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all types of children’s ponies (Shetlands, Welsh, Exmoors, etc.), the 
best individual animals for harness and saddle purposes are to be 
found in America. I am not, however, sufficiently qualified to speak 
with any authority regarding the prevailing conditions of the pony- 
breeding industry in England, and hence will confine myself to the 
American side of the topic. 

The widespread popularity attained by polo in America has 
been a prominent factor in raising the pony standard. It might be 
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mentioned, by the way, that the game was first introduced into 
America by Mr. James Gordon Bennett, the proprietor of the New 
York Herald, in 1876. Just ten years later a team went over from 
Hurlingham, and in a spirited contest with a picked American team 
won the trophy known as the America Cup. The cup was brought 
back to Hurlingham, where it still remains, despite the efforts of 
an American team to regain it in 1903. 

As a combined source of pleasure and profit there are few better 
investments than a polo-pony ranch in Western America always 
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provided that the investor has a sound practical knowledge of 
pony raising, breaking, and training. Should he lack these qualifi- 
cations he had better throw his money in the fire; it will be 
cheaper in the end. The modern polo pony is a combination of 
pretty much everything. If he has no Shire or Percheron blood 
in his veins it is probably through an oversight. Arab, Barb, 
thoroughbred, broncho, Galloway, Argentine--they have ail done 
their share toward the making of the type. If money be no object, 
the thoroughbred pony is unquestionably the best mount that can 
be had, though his excitable temperament, frequently manifested 
most unpleasantly in the heat of the game, has proved a serious 
objection to many. A man’s income must be of very goodly pro- 
portions, however, if he is to keep a string of thoroughbred ponies, 
and, sad to say, we are not all rich. 

But in the States the man of moderate means, whose pocket- 
book is not sufficiently large to allow of his riding blooded stock, can 
fall back on a type that in many respects is far better suited to 
the requirements of the game than the thoroughbred—I refer to 
the Western plains-bred pony, variously termed Texan, Mexican, 
Indian, broncho, and mustang. He has all the resolution of the 
thoroughbred, and some of his blood, for he is a direct descen- 
dant of the Spanish Barbs taken to Mexico by Cortes and his 
followers after the conquest. At straightaway running over regu- 
lation distances the plains-bred pony is not the equal of the 
thoroughbred ; though were the test one for endurance over a long 
distance he would often be found loping comfortably along, with 
never a hair turned, when the thoroughbred was dead from exhaus- 
tion. As regards turning and bending the Texan pony is quicker 
than any horse on earth—‘“‘ quicker’n greased lightning,” as the 
cowboys say. Neither does he lack intelligence, as anyone who 
has ever witnessed the round-up of a great cattle herd, with the 
subsequent “‘ cutting out” and branding of the steers, will readily 
admit. Moreover, he will remain as cool-headed, keep as close an 
eye on the ball, and take as keen an interest in the game, as the 
most veteran player. The plains pony is not much to look at, it 
must be admitted ; but he is a very serviceable piece of horseflesh, 
and considering his genuine merit, one that can be had at a remark- 
ably cheap figure. 

A sound, well-conditioned, unbroken pony can be picked up 
without much difficulty on the ranges of Texas or New Mexico for 
£5 or £6, sometimes at an even lower figure. Should he be broken 
to saddle—and that does not imply manners fit for the Row either 
—another £3 must be added to the price. But after he has been 
thoroughly broken to polo, and has proved himself neither mallet- 
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shy nor hard-mouthed, his value has advanced tremendously, and 
the pony will cost from £25 to £50, according to his aptitude for 
the game. The same pony sold at auction in the New York or 
Boston market will fetch £100 without the slightest difficulty ; 
which only goes to prove my previous statement, that there is 
a large margin of profit in the pony-raising business if set about in 
the right way. 

I happen to know several young Englishmen who have taken 
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ranches in the American South-west, and have started in to raise 
polo ponies, or more properly to train them, and they are all doing 
exceedingly well financially. They select likely-looking animals 
from the pony herds that are to be found on all the large 
cattle ranges, buying them in the rough at an average price of £5 or 
thereabouts a head. And here I might mention that it takes a 
thorough judge of horseflesh to pick out an animal that will make 
into a polo pony, from the kicking, squealing, biting mass of several 
hundred that are penned in the corral. The pony selected, it is 
L2 
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pointed out to a waiting ‘‘ cow-puncher,” who rides into the herd, 
“cuts out ” the animal wanted, and “‘ ropes” it. The next step is 
to break it to saddle. For this work the services of a professional 
“broncho buster” are enlisted, who will guarantee to turn the 
animal out thoroughly “‘ broken’ to saddle for £2. The procedure 
followed is something like this:—Cowboys rope the pony fore and 
aft and keep their lariats taut, so that it is quite powerless to move ; 
then it is blindfolded, and a huge Mexican saddle, frequently weigh- 
ing from fifty to sixty pounds, is thrown across its back and cinched 
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so tightly that the pony appears in danger of being cut in two. 
Some “broncho busters” immediately upon mounting clasp the 
huge rowels of their Mexican spurs under the pony’s body, thus 
making a fall next to impossible. This method, I am glad to say, 
is practised only by the Mexican breakers, the men of sterner stuff 
from across the border invariably preferring to stay in their saddles 
by their own skill and marvellous horsemanship. The breaker once 
in the saddle, the ropes are thrown off, the blindfold removed, and 
the bucking exhibition, which has become a familiar feature of all 
Wild West performances, immediately begins. 
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It ordinarily takes from a week to ten days to break a pony to 
saddle. A good breaker will ride from a dozen to twenty ponies in a 
day ; but owing to the constant strain and terrible jolting, which 
affects even their iron constitutions, professional “‘ broncho busters ”’ 
seldom live beyond middle life. The pony once broken, the more 
tedious work of initiating it into the mysteries of the game begins 
at once under the tutelage of cowboys who have an elementary 
knowledge of polo and an unexcelled knowledge of how to teach 
it to a horse. Later on the pony is taken in hand by one of the 
owners for a finishing course, as it were, and after a few months 


PRISCILLA 
An American thoroughbred polo pony, owned by the Author 


of schooling it receives practical instruction by being played daily 
in “scrub” games. These “scrub” contests, by the way, would 
shock the sensibilities of a player who is accustomed to the orthodox 
methods in vogue at Hurlingham and Ranelagh. The ponies still 
retain their thick, shaggy coats with long manes and tails, while the 
players wear the rough-and-ready kit of the plains——leather chaperajos, 
flannel shirts, and high-crowned sombreros; the only incongruous 
features being the double bridles and pigskin polo-saddles which are 
used in order that the ponies may become accustomed to them. 
Finally, with clipped coats, hogged manes, and docked tails, these 
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transformed bronchos are shipped to the Eastern markets as broken 
and exceedingly smart polo ponies, and if their owners do not realise 
at least £100 a head they consider that they are doing very badly 
indeed. 

Of course, one would naturally say that there must be a con- 
siderable percentage of loss in raising polo ponies, as by no means 
all of the animals taken under training for polo purposes would be 
likely to prove either fast enough or intelligent enough for the 
game. Such a supposition is quite true; but these ponies are by 
no means a loss, as they are at once transformed into riding or 
driving ponies, frequently being admirably adapted for ladies’ and 
children’s use, and often bringing quite as high prices as if sold 
for polo purposes. One of the most sporting and delightful leaders 
to a unicorn that I ever drove was a skewbald pony that had 
proved too slow for polo. 

The popularity of polo is rapidly increasing in America, as 
demonstrated by the fact that the number of polo clubs has very 
nearly doubled in the last four years. There is scarcely a city of 
any size in the Eastern States that has not a polo field; the great 
universities of Yale, Harvard, and Princeton are all represented by 
teams, and the click of mallet and ball is now heard as far west as 
the Pacific coast, and even further, for American army officers have 
carried the game to Hawaii and the Philippines. As a result of 
this popularity, polo ponies have risen enormously in price in the 
last few years, and it is very seldom that the supply of trained 
ponies equals the demand. 

Turning to a consideration of the saddle pony, a considerably 
wider range of types is to be found, but here the thoroughbred or 
part thoroughbred stands pre-eminent. The plains-bred pony lacks 
the finished conformation requisite for the show-ring, and moreover 
no combination of circumstances will induce him to trot. Centuries 
of ‘‘ loping,” as the long, swinging canter which is the habitual 
gait of the Western horse is called, have so inculcated it that it 
has become a second nature, and no amount of training will induce 
him to forego the gait while under saddle. In the matter of saddle 
ponies the Americans have much to learn from English breeders. I 
think that perhaps the best individual specimens are at present 
owned across the water, but in a large number of instances these 
have been imported from English studs, which at present are a very 
long way in the lead. This is accounted for by the fact that for 
many decades the saddle pony or cob has been a recognised type in 
England; agricultural shows have offered every encouragement for 
the improvement of the type, and breeding has been consistently 
and steadily carried on with the production of a satisfactory saddle 
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pony type constantly in view. In America, on the other hand, the 
use of the saddle pony has been confined almost entirely to the 
wealthy, and then more as a summer novelty than anything else. A 
few desultory attempts at breeding saddle ponies have been made, 
but in the main they have proved unsatisfactory. Moreover, the 
man of moderate income who rides invariably prefers a full-sized 
horse to a pony, though to my mind the latter is quite as capable 
of affording sport and pleasure. 

There is a breed of ponies native to the keys or sandy islets 
that fringe the Florida and Carolina coasts that makes admirable 
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saddle animals, but it has not yet become generally known. These 
ponies range from twelve to fourteen hands in height, are frequently 
as breedy in appearance as a thoroughbred, but are more closely 
coupled and fuller in conformation, with small, well-cut heads and 
considerable bursts of speed. They are being sent to the North in 
gradually increasing numbers, and though scarcely tractable enough 
for children’s use, they make very “‘ sporty ” mounts for hacking in 
the country, being high-spirited and full of endurance. A very 
similar type of pony is being imported from Porto Rico since the 
American occupation of that island. The best saddle ponies thus 
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far produced in America are the result of crossing imported Arabs 
on various breeds of native stock—trotting-bred, plains-bred, or 
Morgan. Inthe majority of cases these crosses have proved emi- 
nently satisfactory, but the animals thus produced are so high in 
price as to preclude the type from becoming general. Mr. Walter 
Grand, of the American Horse Exchange, recently imported a 
number of Irish ‘‘ hobbies” which at once took the fashionable 
fancy, the entire shipment being sold at exorbitant prices within a 
few days of landing. They were of excellent conformation, had 
more bone and substance than the Arab, together with the necessary 
speed for an ideal saddle pony; and as they appear to have taken 
kindly to the climate, it is to be hoped that they will become fully 
established in popularity. 

Although the saddle pony proper is still in an undeveloped 
state in America, the racing pony has claimed a large share of 
public attention, and pony races are now a recognised feature of 
many large race meets, though the best ones are to be seen at the 
spring and autumn amateur meetings of the various hunt and 
country clubs. When polo was first introduced into America in 
1876, the only ponies available for the game were greatly inferior 
in size and quality to those that were used in the game abroad. 
Up to that time the possibilities of the Texan pony were but little 
understood, and for a number of years ponies were imported from 
England and Ireland with more or less unsatisfactory results; but 
in 1879 the good points in native-bred animals began to attract 
attention. The practice of breeding them grew to a considerable 
extent, and in a few years pony racing began to commend itself to 
horsemen as a form of sport offering great and peculiar opportu- 
nities for enjoyment, not the least of them being the relatively small 
expense incurred as compared with the vast outlay necessary in 
racing thoroughbreds. Since that time the American pony has 
been assiduously cultivated, and the fact that the Hurlingham polo 
team which played at Newport in 1886 sold their English ponies 
in America in order that they might bring American-bred ponies 
home with them was a significant indication of the success of that 
cultivation—and that was close on twenty years ago. It may also 
be remembered that the ponies used by the American team the 
summer before last, in their gallant but unsuccessful effort to win 
back the cup, were mainly from native stock, a number of them 
being unadulterated plains-bred ponies. 

In order to secure for pony racing in America a strictly amateur 
character, and to put it on a sound and systematic basis, it was 
determined to establish an association that would lift it out of the 
bounds of speculation and give it a practical and recognised standing. 
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Accordingly, the American Pony Racing Association was established 
in January 1890, and in the following May the first races under the 
official direction of the association were held over the Meadow 
Brook course. In 1892 the name of the organisation was changed 
to the American Hunt and Pony Racing Association, and the rules 
so amended as to be in harmony with the title. This powerful 
association, which numbers among its members most of the promi- 
nent horsemen and polo players of the country, has exercised a most 
beneficial influence on pony breeding and racing in America. 
Unquestionably the most marked advance has been made 
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The most celebrated small horse (14.3 hands) now in the American show ring. Shown to a properly 
appointed runabout by his former owner, Dr. John L. Wentz. 


in the development of the harness pony, it being a significant fact 
that the great majority of the noted prize-winners of the American 
show ring have been very small horses, many of them within the 
pony limit of 14.2. The two greatest harness horses in America 
to-day—the veteran champion Lord Brilliant and his harness mate 
the champion runabout horse Lord Golden—while slightly over this 
height (both being about 14.3), are ponies to all intents and pur- 
poses, and are therefore mentioned in this article. There are many 
other show-ring performers of smaller size but almost equal in 
renown, among which may be mentioned Newsboy, Shopgirl, and 
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Doncaster Model (the latter an English importation), which, together 
with one other, the name of which escapes me, form the famous 
pony four of Mrs. John L. Gerken, of Long Island. But for 
general perfection of speed, action, and conformation, no such 
ponies have ever been put into the ring as the famous quartette 
of Mr. Thomas W. Lawson—Glorious Bonnie, Glorious Lonnie, 
Glorious Connie, and Glorious Onnie. These ponies were raised 
on Mr. Lawson’s remarkable Dreamwold Farm at Scituate, Mas- 
sachusetts, are all American-bred, from registered trotting stock, 
and are probably the four finest specimens of the harness pony in 
existence. 

The American harness pony is the product of much experi- 
menting and many crosses. At an early stage the Texan material 
was abandoned as quite unsuited to harness purposes. The same 
dictum was pronounced against the Arab and the thoroughbred. 
Large numbers of Shetland, Welsh, and Exmoor ponies were 
imported, but they were children’s ponies pure and simple, and the 
most extensive system of cross-breeding failed to produce a type 
having the requisite action, speed, and conformation. Messrs. 
Powell Brothers, of Shadeland, Pennsylvania, imported a herd of 
Corsican ponies; and though they answered fairly well as saddle 
ponies, they were a failure in harness. 

The first step in the right direction was taken in 1883, when 
Mr. A. J. Cassatt imported the English hackney Little Wonder, 
winning with him wherever shown. In the following year another 
hackney, Fashion, was taken over by Mr. Prescott Lawrence with 
equal success. These horses proved that endurance, good temper, 
courage, excellent conformation, sensational action, and a fair 
amount of speed could be found combined in a horse of small size. 
These specimens of the breed excited such admiration and favour- 
able comment that the importation of high-class hackneys has gone 
on steadily, and the business of breeding and rearing them has been 
carried on in the United States with most encouraging results: 
certain breeders have made persistent efforts to produce hackneys 
of pony size, but with varying success. 

But more thoughtful breeders were not content to rest here. 
As the pony began to improve, more was demanded. A pony was 
called for whose knees could go as high as its nose-band when in 
action, and who at the same time could show the speed of a 
standard trotter. The hackney had the action, but not the speed. 
Recourse was therefore had to the American standard-bred trotter, 
a typical American horse which up to that time had been bred solely 
for speed. That branch of the breed known as the Morgan family 
seemed to be the most likely stock upon which to work, as they were 
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as a rule very small in size—from fourteen to fifteen hands—usually 
a dark brown in colour, with small, intelligent heads, stag’s necks, 
short, well-coupled bodies, and the best of legs. They were native 
to the States of New Hampshire and Vermont, and some thirty 
years ago had achieved a national reputation under the name of 
Vermont Morgans. They were especially noted for their endurance, 
some marvellous stories being told of their remarkable long-distance 
performances. It was thought that these Morgans would make an 
excellent foundation stock for a breed of pony-horses, and so they 
would ; but for some unaccountable reason the family gradually died 
out, until now it is practically extinct. 


A PAIR OF VERMONT MORGAN PONIES 


Some years later the craze for French coach-horses first made 
its appearance, and a number of magnificent stallions were imported, 
among them a small seal-brown horse named Prince of Normandy, 
whose veins were largely filled with thoroughbred blood. This 
horse was crossed with several trotting-bred mares of small size, as 
well as with some ponies, and while the results were excellent as 
far as they went, they did not go far enough. 

Something over a dozen years ago a then unknown gelding 
named Lord Brilliant, a registered trotting horse, first made his 
appearance in the show ring. He was only 14.3 hands in height, 
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and looked scarcely that, but his conformation was perfection itself ; 
he could put both his knees and his hocks higher than any horse 
before or since, and he could show a burst of speed that made the 
spectators gasp with astonishment. That set some of the wealthy 
breeders to thinking, among them Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, the 
Boston millionaire and ‘Copper King,” whose model farm at 
Scituate, on the Massachusetts coast, was just then beginning to 
be one of the show places of the country. 

Mr. Lawson’s stated ambition has always been to possess only 
the most perfect specimens of every breed and type of horse and 
pony that is distinctively American, the standard trotter naturally 
taking first rank in his affections. With this end in view he has 
consistently bred and just as consistently weeded out all animals 
that were in any respect beiow his high standard of perfection. He 
managed to secure several small and perfect specimens of the 
trotting horse (the ideal trotter, by the way, should not be over fifteen 
hands), and from then on the production of trotting-bred ponies 
became one of his chief hobbies. Suffice to say that he has been 
eminently successful in his attempt to produce a pony from standard- 
bred stock, and the present perfection which the harness pony has 
attained in America is largely due to his efforts. To-day nearly 
all of the best American show ponies are either from pure trotting 
stock or from trotting stock with a hackney cross. While ponies 
in stature, ranging from twelve to fourteen hands in height, they are 
in every other respect miniature horses. 

Children’s ponies have not yet reached that perfection in 
America that they attain in their native haunts on this side of the 
water. Large numbers of them are imported every year, the tiny 
Shetlands proving especially popular and frequently fetching amazing 
prices, the rule usually being that the smaller the pony the larger 
the price. Welsh, Exmoor, Iceland, and Corsican ponies also receive 
their share of attention from American breeders, but owing to their 
greater size and more uncertain disposition, they are by no means 
so popular for children’s use. One of the picturesque sights at 
open-air horse shows and country fairs is the classes for pony- 
riding by children (ponies to count fifty per cent.; riding fifty per 
cent.), the ring frequently being filled with the youngsters and their 
diminutive mounts. 

Classes for ponies are among the chief features of all horse 
shows, and the appearance of the little fellows in the ring is usually 
the signal for great enthusiasm. Unlike in England, where they are 
generally driven to tub or governess carts, ponies in America are 
shown to miniature traps that are exact copies of the larger 
vehicles to which horses are exhibited. A high skeleton cart, with 
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a wicker luncheon-basket under the seat, is just now the rage for 
gentlemen’s use in the country, while ladies particularly favour the 
small basket phaeton fitted with a silk canopy top and a rumble 
behind for a diminutive “tiger.” In the vicinity of all the 
fashionable country-club settlements ponies are very generally used 
for tandems, unicorns, and fours; and when a smartly-appointed 


miniature vehicle is used, no prettier turnout for a summer’s day can 
well be imagined. 


PRINCE OF NORMANDY 
The imported French coach pony 
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GREAT ENGLISH BILLIARD-PLAYERS 


BY J. P. BUCHANAN 
Author of ‘* Hints on Billiards,” ‘* Pyramids and Pool Games,” ete. 
Mensa patet viridis; sex ardent lumina supra! 
Stat pila rubra! pile, lilia bina, manent !—J. P. B. 
On August the 15th, 1847, there was born at Ardwick, near Man- 
chester, a child destined to become famous wherever the game of 
billiards is known. This child, of a great father greater son, was 
John Roberts, a name that ever since 1849 has, more than any 
other, spelt billiards to hundreds of thousands of English-speaking 
folk, a name that, common as it is in Great Britain, particularly in 
“gallant little Wales,” still bears, for English sportsmen all the 
world over, but one significance, in which connection, indeed, it has 
become a very proverb in the wide world of sport. 

With this preface we open an article in which it is proposed to 
deal with just the very cream of English billiard-players, men who, 
being either past champions (for at present, but not, we hope, for 
long, the Championship of Billiards is in abeyance), or of champion- 
ship rank, are before the public as players to-day ; and with whom 
can we more fitly make a start than with John Roberts, who has 
recently returned'to our shores after an absence abroad of some 
four years on a world-embracing tour? Here we may, not inappro- 
priately, give the short list of billiard champions—who, it may be 
noted, during a period of eighty years have only been eight in number. 

CHAMPIONS OF ENGLISH BILLIARDS. 

Edwin Kentfield (1825 to | *John Roberts, jun. 

1849). *Joseph Bennett. 

John Roberts, sen. (1849 to | W. Jj. Peall. 

Feb. 11, 1870). +Charles Dawson. 


table. These three players held the Championship between them from February 11th, 
1870, to December, 1884, when Cook forfeited to Roberts. The latter, unbeaten during 
the next five years, became, under the conditions governing the Championship, the 
absolute owner of the Championship Cup (value £120) on February 3rd, 1890, after 
which date, this Championship lapsing, he held, by universal consent, until October rst, 
1898, the title of ‘‘ spot-barred Champion,” W. J. Peall between those dates being ‘‘ all-in 
Champion” on an ordinary table, and therefore Champion of English Billiards. 

+ Under the present Revised Rules of Billiards, which came into force on 
October 1st, 1898. Dawson, on February 8th, 1904, resigned the Championship, 
which is at present, therefore, in abeyance. 
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At the time of writing, to return to John Roberts, there are 
rife in the world of billiards challenges and rumours of challenges, 
and the sporting public generally is all agog as to what degree of 
his pristine skill is left to-day in the keeping of this one-time 
phenomenal billiard-player; but to discuss whether John Roberts 
is or is not at the present time the John Roberts of old, at his very 
best, is, for more than one reason, scarcely our present purpose. 

In the first place, Roberts has, for years past, been playing with 
bonzoline balls, and, greatly as we ourselves appreciate this com- 
position substitute for ivory, few know better the almost heart- 
breaking difficulties to be overcome by the player who, after a long 
experience of either ball, changes from ivory to bonzoline, or vice 
versd. Secondly, Roberts has during his travels abroad been playing 
on tables—not, perhaps, always of the highest quality—exposed to 
all sorts and conditions of climate and weather, and these, such as 
extreme heat and sea-air, mostly of a highly prejudicial character— 
a very different state of things from the regular use, month after 
month, year after year, in the same London hall, of the finest 
specimens of the table-maker’s art, by the same maker and prac- 
tically, therefore, of the self-same make. Lastly, with one or two 
notable exceptions—such as, for instance, H. W. Weiss, the cham- 
pion of Australia, who is now in this country—Roberts has had no 
opportunity of playing against men of the first class, but has had 
perforce to pit himself against, for the most part, amateurs in 
receipt of enormous starts. In racing parlance he has met “ nothing 
to make a race with,’ no one to “ extend” him, a state of affairs 
that must surely have militated very greatly indeed against the 
retention of his very best form. 

Once more we repeat that we have neither the inclination nor 
the temerity to assert that John Roberts is no longer the John 
Roberts we knew, nor do we intend to discuss his present locus standi 
in the realm of billiards. Surely, whether the veteran still stands 
as he did, or not, head and shoulders (one third of the game, say) 
above his fellows, his position in the billiard world is precisely 
analogous to that of Dr. W. G. Grace in another sphere of sport, 
whom we, paying tribute quite unique in an eleven-man game, 
still reverently dub ‘‘ Champion ”’—he must, if happily spared to us, 
still shine out, for a few more years yet, one of the very greatest 
and brightest stars in the billiard firmament. 

And, to recall the past, who, knowing aught of billiards, that once 
saw him in those record-breaking, miracle-working days—between, 
say, 1884 and 18g98—can ever forget the irresistible fascinations 
of Roberts’s faultless style, his unique knowledge of the game, or 
his matchless skill? Ever to ourselves has John Roberts stood as 
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the very personification of billiard genius, the more so since it must 
be recognised that he had to act as the pioneer, the mapper-out, for 
future generations, of the lines of scientific play at the top of the 
table, where the spot-stroke had so long held undisputed sway. 
Who that ever saw him can dismiss from memory his most striking 
personality—the tall, finely-built man, who seemed to wield, in place 
of cue, a magic wand indeed? His technique, how perfect! There 
we saw in its every detail the inimitable pose, the solid “ bridge,” 
the immobility of the whole man save the freely moving fore-arm 
alone—the faultless ‘‘stand,” the absolutely correct position for 
striking the cue-ball, taken up at once automatically and mecha- 
nically, without strain or effort, with perfect grace and ease, com- 
bined with a wonderful self-assurance that bore no kind of kin to 
ignoble self-conceit. 

His touch! How can pen describe the indescribable—that 
gift of the gods, John Roberts’s touch—the touch, in very truth, of 
iron hand in velvet glove? Can we ever forget, should we—Heaven 
forfend !—never hear it again, the very sound made by his charmed 
cue? How firm, and yet how crisp and clear, the crack, as leather 
met ivory, and the cue-ball was sped with perfect strength on its 
journey to the object-ball, thence to accomplish, with the certainty 
of night succeeding day, the exact purpose of the master-mind, 
directing, with absolute, unerring truth, the master-hand that struck 
it! And the run of the cue-ball, what of that? Was there not, as 
in the master’s touch, something of magic in its behaviour; some- 
thing suggestive of the masterful will and determination of purpose 
that drove it on its errand? Whether in hard-struck, cleanly-made 
*‘ forcing loser,” in heavy ‘‘ drag” stroke from baulk, in prodigious 
‘screw ”’ stroke, or in delicate precision of ‘‘ nursery-cannon”’ play, 
the cue-ball, to the enthralled spectator’s gaze, seemed to be, instead 
of a lifeless piece of ivory, a sentient being, endowed, indeed, with 
reasoning powers of the highest order. 

So much for our great player’s technique ; now for consideration 
of his scoring methods. What scope and breadth these methods 
showed; what minute technical knowledge in the planning, what 
consummate skill in the making, of each stroke they revealed! 
Delicate manipulation at close quarters, extraordinary cushion, and 
(where an opening had to be forced) all-round, cannon play, un- 
rivalled top-of-the-table work, wondrous mastery of the paying 
*“‘losing-hazard game ” (seen for the most part when his opponent’s 
ball had been put out of action), and absolute perfection of accurate 
“ winning-hazard”’ striking—all these, on occasion, formed factors 
in the ‘‘ champion’s ” pulse-stirring, applause-compelling game! If 
no man breathing could play the simple, stereotyped ‘‘ game” to 
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greater perfection than the “‘ Master” when he chose, yet, again, 
no one ever measurably approached him in his dashing, daring, 
stroke-play. What extraordinary shots, when to score seemed all- 
impossible, have we not seen from his gifted cue, strokes all 
creations of his own matchless perception, made, too, without the 
slightest hesitation or, apparently, thought of possible failure in the 
great player’s mind! Dignified and stern of mien, resolute and 
graceful in his every action, Roberts seemed in very truth to 
command with awe-inspiring power the three small elusive balls 
that can do so much—that do, for the vast majority of all who love 
the kingly game, so little—into an instant and implicit compliance 
with the dictates of his will. And it is advisedly that we say “the 
three balls,” for each and all had, in the master’s mind, their own 
appointed place after the stroke. How true that saying of William 
Mitchell’s, “‘ He plays with all three balls, we with only two of them.” 

Roberts’s breaks, again, did they not, just as did his know- 
ledge, his style, and his execution, stand out in boldest relief, and 
dwarf the best efforts of his most talented opponents ? Take, for 
instance, that wondrous year 1894. John Roberts was then forty- 
six, just the very age at which his famous father was beginning to 
lose the great powers that had kept the laurel-wreath of billiards all 
his own for twenty-one long years, the very age which saw those 
laurels pass into the keeping of the gifted stripling, William Cook. 
Yet here was Roberts playing as he himself had never played before 
or scarce dared ever hope to play; showing, too, the while, a marked, 
a continuous improvement. Did he not give us, in that annus 
mirabilis, those stupendous ‘ spot-barred” breaks’ of 1,392 and 
1,017, to say nothing of a positive wealth of runs of 600 and 700 
points ? 

And, if we grant that these breaks were made, under “ push-in”’ 
conditions, on tables not of strict ‘‘ standard” pattern, yet even 
these facts do ‘not appreciably detract from their intrinsic worth 
and comparative value. As a matter of fact we believe—we write 
away from our works of reference—that Roberts’s great break of 
1,392 scarcely contained, if it did at all, a ‘ push-stroke”; nor, 
again, did runs of “nurseries” figure very largely in its compilation. 
We can and we do appreciate at their full worth H. W. Stevenson’s 
788 break, and Charles Dawson’s 722, records made, on certified 
‘standard ” tables, under the stricter régime of the Revised Rules 
of Billiards. And yet, all things considered, we are inclined, if only 
for its size, three-fourths as large again as Stevenson's great record, 
to rate Roberts’s gigantic run as something greater still, even if, 
admittedly, not in the same ratio as the respective figures of each 
break would suggest. 
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Next entitled to our consideration comes Charles Dawson, the 
first champion under the Revised Rules of Billiards. Sheer hard 
work has, beyond doubt, had its share in raising Dawson to the 
eminence of his present position, yet we cannot see eye to eye with 
those who would attribute that eminence to hard work alone, and 
would, seemingly, deny him the possession of genius, if not of a 
natural talent for the game. Rightly enough, however, has Dawson 
been termed “the billiard workman,’ just as John Roberts, on the 
other hand, is par excellence ‘‘ the billiard showman.” 

Originally, news as this may be to the younger generation of 
Dawson's admirers, the ex-champion shone especially as a spot- 
stroke performer, quite capable of breaks of 1,000 and upwards. 
He, indeed, was Peall’s opponent in the memorable “all-in” game 
which saw the great all-in break, 3,304, placed on record, and he 
was, moreover, only in receipt of one-fifth of the game from that 
unrivalled artist in his own particular line, spot-hazard striking. 
The very fact of Dawson, or, for that matter, anyone, being a 
great spot-stroke player is in itself evidence of the possession of 
inexhaustible patience and the most strenuous perseverance. The 
weeks, the months, the years that ‘‘ star” performers at the “spot,” 
such men as Peall, William Mitchell, or Fred White, must of neces- 
sity have devoted to the drudgery of spot-practice—and we write as 
one who was, en amateur, a spot-stroke player—can only be guessed 
at; the players themselves can hardly compute them. Success at 
the spot-stroke, simple as it looked, difficult as, until thoroughly 
mastered, it in reality was, only came, only could come, by whole- 
hearted devotion to its steady, regular practice. And, as the 
outgrowth of the patience and perseverance that practice of the 
spot-stroke demanded, there came the painstaking, careful attention 
to detail, so evident in the all-round play of both Peall and Dawson, 
to be ultimately followed by definite and sustained improvement in 
the more restricted game. 

Dawson’s style, if we examine it, fully bears out the character, 
given to it above, of being workmanlike; and, to digress for a 
moment, what a stumbling-block this same perceptible and yet 
intangible quantity, ‘‘style,” is to critics of billiards who possess 
more zeal than knowledge! How often have we heard Stevenson’s 
style contrasted (only, it is true, in vague, general terms) with 
Charles Dawson’s, and how often have we argued that, from a 
billiard point of view, the latter’s style and technique were perfect. 
A critic of technique, whether in the matter of billiards or in any 
other line, must, down to the minutest detail, be master, in theory 
at all events, of his art, and, in dissecting the anatomy of Dawson’s 
technique, who that is really cognisant of the factors that go to make 
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“style”? can have a fault in this regard to find with Dawson? 
Dawson, we repeat, in our opinion, is, though no mere superficial 
stylist, a master of real style. His “stand,” which term includes 
the work allotted to the legs and feet, the back, the arms and the 
hands, is, in a billiard sense, the absolute perfection of style; and, 
if we own, as we willingly do, that superficially he lacks the 
exquisite grace and polished ease of Stevenson, or the matchless 
style, using the word “style” now in other than its technical sense, 
of John Roberts, that is quite as far as we feel inclined to go. We 
can draw, in another branch of sport, an almost exact parallel, which 
will aptly illustrate our ideas of Dawson’s style as compared with the 
styles of his great rivals, Roberts and Stevenson. 

Take W. G. Grace and Ranjitsinhji, exponents of our great 
summer pastime, cricket. Who can for a moment deny that the 
latter is, for pure grace of pose and elegance of movement, “‘streets”’ 
in front of ‘‘W. G.”? But who that knows aught of cricket, and 
whose mind has mastered the details, easily enough understood in 
this connection, of a correct technique, can, or dare, cavil at the 
‘*champion’s” style, perfect as it is from a practical, viz., a cricket 
point of view, and in every detail adapted to the ends—run-getting 
and the maintenance intact of his wicket—that the batsman has in 
view? So with Dawson. Easily may the inexpert critic, in looking 
for, in Dawson’s style, the really superficial if always fascinating 
and desirable polish and finish associated with the methods of a 
Roberts or a Stevenson, deceive himself, knowing, as he does, 
little or nothing of the real essentials that go to form the technique 
of the billiard-player’s art. 

Dawson’s methods of play call for no particular comment; they 
may, broadly speaking, be considered of just the same character as 
Stevenson’s, and both players are, as has been amply proved again 
and again, when both in their best form, in the matter of point- 
scoring, practically one and the same player. Both are pastmasters 
in top-of-the-table play, both are adepts at the paying “ losing- 
hazard” game, nor do we care to attempt to draw minute and 
perhaps invidious distinctions between the two great experts. Both 
are believers in the “‘open” game, and seldom does either Dawson 
or Stevenson resort to the devices of, say, Bateman or Cook, and 
attempt to force ‘“‘close-cannon”’ play, though either man, more 
particularly Stevenson, is quite capable, when opportunity shows 
itself, of running up a big, faultlessly played, nursery of cannons. 
They not only take into account the great risk of the balls ‘‘ cover- 
ing ” in close play, but they look to the greater scoring opportunities 
afforded by the red ball in open play, whether on the top slate or 
in losing-hazard striking. That both men possess a profound know- 
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ledge of billiards in all its phases, both an intimate acquaintance 
with the myriad refinements, in all their minute gradations, of high- 
class position play, goes without the saying. Certain it is, however, 
that, of the two artists, Dawson is the more laborious, the more 
painstaking player, and, as with the ex-Champion, Joseph Bennett, 
he not only plays with his head, but he shows that he does. 

A quality of Dawson’s that calls for especial mention is his 
wonderful “ grit,” his dogged determination to do the very best he 
is capable of, no matter how far behind his opponent’s his score-peg 
may be—a mental trait, this, of incalculable value to the biiliard- 
player, and one that has in many a hard-fought battle stood Dawson 
in good stead, notably in that wonderful game, the last match for 
the Championship, played in March 1903. 

H. W. Stevenson next claims our attention, and, as we have 
just dealt as fully as need be with his “‘ game,” it only remains to 
discuss his technique. And what a wonderful style his is, instinct 
with refined ease and grace, is apparent tothe mere tiro in billiards. 
Let us quote lines lately written that admirably meet the case. 

“The Yorkshireman’s play makes a direct appeal to the 
imagination. It not only fascinates the outward vision, but takes a 
firm grip of the inner consciousness. He is always giving one the 
opinion that his mind moves and decides with greater rapidity than 
the eye. His mind anticipates what the eye sees, hence his wonder- 
ful alertness in placing himself for a stroke and his masterly decision 
in making it. Stevenson is, above all, a stylist. His bridge is the 
perfection of elegance, he holds his cue with an easy nonchalance 
that is the envy of all beholders. With what grace does he make 
his stroke! Yet it is not the cue which gives that unerring flight 
or subtle spin to the ball. The cue is simply the instrument of his 
genius. It is the combination of brain and wrist which controls the 
ball, the action of the cue is purely mechanical and elementary.” 

Stevenson is—it is praise indeed—a genius, and his compara- 
tive youth bids us hope that even yet we have to see him at his best. 
With him rests the honour of having made, under present rules, the 
record break, 788. This was made in one of his so-called ‘ test” 
matches with Dawson last year, on the 21st of April, at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and must surely take a lot of beating, though sooner or 
later it will go by the board. 

No article dealing with our foremost exponents of billiards would 
be complete without mention of Edward Diggle. This truly great 
cueist has been in ill-health for the past year or more, but when we 
last heard of him he was getting back to convalescence at Torquay. 
All who know him or have seen him play, will wish him a speedy 
return to health and form; for his billiards, beyond its passing value 
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as a spectacle, forms a most instructive lesson to the earnest student 
of the game. In the technique of no player breathing is the firm 
stand, the correct pose, the solid bridge, or the horizontal, freely 
moving cue, machine-like in its delivery, better illustrated, whilst in 
the matter of position play his billiards is almost chesslike, and each 
one of his strokes, with its underlying motives, is to be read, an open 
book, by the eye of the ordinarily intelligent. Edward Diggle, it 
may be noted, is not only the compiler of the third biggest break, 
985, ever made at “ spot-barred ”’ billiards, this also being the largest 
break of its kind ever put together in London or on a “ standard” 
table; but he is, in addition, the hero of the greatest break, 791, under 
our present rules. This, however, not having been made on a table 
previously passed as ‘‘ standard,” does not rank as the record. 

And now, in conclusion, leaving out of the question all discus- 
sion of his present professional status—even as we write he has 
delighted Manchester billiard-lovers with a magnificent break of 595, 
the highest of the season—we must state our positive conviction that 
John Roberts at his best on an English billiard-table has never yet 
had anequal. At the “all-in” game we give, as is his due, the palm 
to that great little player, W. J. Peall, once facile princeps at spot- 
stroke manipulation, and hero of the greatest break, 3,304, that 
English billiards has ever known, or surely will ever know, but who 
has now forsaken his old love, the green cloth, for the pleasures 
of the motor-car. William Cook to-day may be a greater adept at 
“‘nursery-cannon” play; Fred Bateman, perchance, a more expert 
exponent of the lately arrived massé stréke ; but Roberts, take him 
all round, stands, or stood, alone, King of Billiards. 

And when the day comes, as come it must, when John Roberts’s 
cue shall have been laid aside for ever—even if, as is quite possible, 
there may have arisen yet greater players, who will, nevertheless, 
however unconsciously, have unquestionably derived their “‘ game”’ 
from the traditional methods of this great apostle of billiards—it is 
safe to say that, so long as the noble game of billiards shal] continue 
to flourish as an English pastime, so long shall the name and fame 
of John Roberts, prince of billiard-players, endure, more lasting, as 
friend Horace sings, than brass! 
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SPORT IN BURMAH 


BY A LADY 


“IT SHOULD die happy if I could get a head like that!’ I said to my 
host, who was showing me a fine tsine head he had just had set up. 

“Come out with me and you shall,” was the prompt but rather 
rash reply, for it is well known that tsine, or saing, as some people 
prefer to spell the word, are the shyest of their kind, and by no means 
easy to get up to. They belong to the cow tribe, but grow con- 
siderably larger than our home-bred specimens, are fleet of foot, and 
very quick to scent a foe. 

It was too good a chance to miss, as my time in beautiful 
Burmah was fast drawing to a close; so a few days later saw us on 
board the District steam-launch, kindly lent us by the Deputy- 
Commissioner, and on our way down the Irrawaddy to Shwegu, 
where we were to meet our host. 

Our party consisted of myself and another lady, a cook, and a 
“boy,” and though we were only going out for a few days our kit 
looked quite imposing. We had our camp beds and bedding, as is 
usual in this country, our rifles, a couple of folding-chairs, and some 
cooking-pots. Our own personal things occupied but a very small 
space, as from experience we had learnt that the most suitable style 
of dress for the jungle was a close imitation of our brothers’. To be 
bound for the jungle always makes me feel happy, and it was in the 
very best of spirits that we started off, doomed, alas! to disappoint- 
ment, for we had not been going much more than an hour when we 
found ourselves stuck on a sandbank. 

The Irrawaddy is always changing its channel or doing some- 
thing absurd and unexpected, and in consequence is said to be one 
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of the most difficult rivers to navigate, but it is so beautiful that we 
gladly forgive its sins. In places it is so wide that you begin to 
think you must somehow have got out to sea; in others so narrow 
that it is only at certain seasons a steamer can be got through. In 
certain parts great high cliffs tower above you, covered with luxuriant 
vegetation and tall, graceful clumps of bamboo, such as can only 
be seen in Burmah; while, again, you pass by masses of bare and 
forbidding-looking rock, lumps of which seem to have fallen into 
the river for the express purpose of letting the water swirl round 
and beat itself up against them into a seething pool of foam. 


ON THE IRRAWADDY 


The crew worked the rest of the day and half the night trying 
to get us off, making the most diabolical noises all the time, and all 
in vain. There we were at ten o'clock next morning, when the mail- 
boat, on her way up to Bhamo (the place we had started from), 
appeared; and after spending a whole hour, and breaking a rope in 
the effort, she at last got us unstuck and sent us rejoicing on our 
way. This time we reached our destination safely, and found our 
host just beginning to wonder what had become of us. Time is 
not of much value in Burmah; no one is ever in a hurry or expects 
anyone else to be. 
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Shwegu is a remarkably pretty and prosperous village, built 
right on the banks of the Irrawaddy, and the Burmese women there 
have a great reputation for their beauty of face and figure. The 
fact is symbolised in the illustration here given, the curious legend 
concerning which is as follows :— 

A king wanted to build a pagoda—the greatest ‘‘work of merit” 
a Burman can do—as a thank-offering for having the most beautiful 
wife in the world. He sent for the most famous architect of the 
time, who asked the king to suggest a design. The king said as 
the pagoda was in honour of his wife she must decide that. The 
queen, surprised at the unexpected distinction thrust upon her, began 


A BURMESE BUNGALOW 


to expostulate, saying she was not worthy, etc. In her agitation she 
put her hands on her breast, as ali Burmese women do when excited, 
thus disarranging her only upper garment, a little white jacket. 
The architect left her, saying he had now his idea for a design, and 
built the pagoda in the form of the perfect breast of a woman. 

Our things were speedily transferred from the steamer to a 
bullock-cart, which was at once despatched, in company with a 
couple of elephants carrying our host’s goods, on ahead of us to the 
camping ground. Meanwhile we pottered about the village, had 
some tea, and when it was comfortably cool mounted our ponies 
and followed. 
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Zayatgyi was only about seven miles off, the prettiest ride one 
can imagine, ell along a shady jungle-path with sweet-smelling 
flowering shrubs on either side, whilst in the branches of the tall 
trees overhead monkeys swung and played, chattering and scream- 
ing, and green pigeons and doves flew about choosing their roosting- 
places for the night. We came quite suddenly and unexpectedly on 
to the camp; it looked wonderfully picturesque and peaceful, just 
as if it had always been settled there—a square datch of ground, 


THE PAGODA WHICH THE KING BUILT 


surrounded and shaded by towering trees, had been roofed over 
with a thick thatch of kyaung grass, and made an ideal dining- 
room; our tent was close by, a comfortable, nice, roomy one, with 
plenty of space for our two beds, and one end curtained off made a 
capital little bath-room. Cook was already busy over a fire he had 
lighted just outside the servants’ quarters, so while dinner was being 
got ready we amused ourselves by trying our rifles. One was a 
*450 Winchester express, the other a *303, and we found them very 
different weapons from our little rook rifle, which was the only one 
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we had ever used before, but with which we had got quite expert by 

much practice on crows and kites, birds which abound in Burmah. 
Next morning we were up at 4.30, dressed by candle-light, and 

at 5.15, when the elephants were announced as ready, the dawn was 


ON THE WAY TO ZAYATGYI 


only just beginning to. break. They looked rather alarming as they 
stood there, restlessly swinging their trunks about, each with a pad 
—a great straw mattress—securely roped on to his back. The 
mahout, whose appropriate name was Maung Myo (Brother Brown), 
shouted an order, and down the first one obediently dropped 
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on to its knees. A small step-ladder was placed against its great 
grey side, and we made all haste to scramble up. At first we hung 
on with both hands and wished we had still another; but before 
long we were quite at home, and began to practise taking aim, 
which is no very easy matter when seated on a wobbling mountain 
of flesh. This mode of progression was so novel and fascinating to 
us that we could not sympathise with our host’s despair when, at 
the end of the second day, we had failed to come across any tsine. 
He seemed to think it would be a dreadful disgrace to allow us to 
return without a trophy. 

However, on the third day, just as the other lady and myselt 


BURMESE PAGODAS 


were getting back after another blank morning, a fine sambhar, 
seeming to come from nowhere, rushed across in front of us and 
disappeared in some dense jungle at the back of our camp. 

The elephants were tired and we were hot, so we determined 
to rest all the afternoon and have a ‘‘ beat”’ as soon as it got cool 
enough. About 5.30 found us in our positions, some eighty yards 
apart from each other, and each with a lovely big tree to hide behind. 
Very soon we heard the noise of the beaters begin; some of them 
shouted and others used clappers made of two bits of bamboo, which 
might have been heard miles off. 

I was in such a state of excited expectancy that I do not believe 
I could have hit a house if one had appeared suddenly before me; 
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but I was spared the test, as all at once a shot rang out which I 
recognised as coming from the *303 carried by my companion in 
arms. A dead silence followed, and I was wondering if she had killed 
herself or a beater, when she appeared, beckoning frantically. I ran 
up, and there, about sixty yards from her tree, lay the sambhar, stone 
dead. He was a splendid big animal, about twenty-two years old; 
with horns measuring thirty-two inches from root to tip. 

After admiring and congratuiating (and envying), our next 
business was to get the carcase back to camp, and this was a work 


A ROPE BRIDGE 


of nearly two hours, as the elephant we wanted to load it on to 
strongly objected to the burden, and trumpeted and wriggled about 
with such violence that it was quite dark before our efforts were 
crowned with success. 

Evidently this was the turning point of our luck, for next 
morning we had not been out long before coming on a herd of 
tsine quietly feeding. Wecaught sight of each other simultaneously ; 
they fled, and we fired, just at the same moment. On reaching 
the spot we found we had killed a young bull and apparently wounded 
two others. We got down from the elephants to admire the kill, 
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examine the tracks, and decide which one we should followup. This 
we did on foot, and at first found it fairly easy work; but as we went 
further and the blood grew less it got much more difficult, and we 
frequently lost the tracks and had to begin over again, which made 
it slow work. Part of the way they led us through beautiful fairy- 
like glades, crossed now and again by a rippling stream—a perfect 
paradise for animals, and over a river with a rope bridge such as 
Burmans put up over any impassable piece of water in an incredibly 
short time. All the materials are got from the jungle, and they just 
twist up the requisite length, rig up a bamboo pole on either side, and 
the thing is done. 


ELEPHANT AT WORK 


We laboured on till twelve o’clock, and then decided to stop 
and eat the lunch we had brought with us, and give the beast time 
to lie up and get a little stiff. Cold curried chicken, rice, bread and 
butter and cold tea may not sound very inviting, but to us, on this 
occasion, it seemed the most delicious meal we had ever tasted ; we 
managed to dawdle over it for a couple of hours before starting off 
again—this time on the elephants, as the ground was much rougher 
and more difficult and the sun very hot. We got along very slowly 
as the tracks grew fewer and fainter, but still we never lost them 
altogether, though it was not till five o’clock that we could feel quite 
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sure that we were nearing our prey. We were now in a kwin (open 
glade), in the midst of which was a thick clump of kyaung grass, 
about twenty feet high. Into this we urged our most reluctant 
elephants, and the next moment a noble-looking tsine was career- 
ing down the kwin in front of us as if he had never known what it 
was to be wounded. We followed as fast as our more clumsily-built 
steeds could get along, the mahout encouraging them in the usual 
way by much banging on the head with an iron hammer. 

Oh, the excitement of that moment! I believe we loaded and 
fired without the least thought of taking aim, and I am sure it was 
only by a lucky fluke that one of my shots got him through the dorsal 
ridge, which, paralysing him, caused him to drop. Before he could 
move again we were up and I had fired into him at close quarters. 
Knowing the extraordinary vitality of these beasts, and having heard 
many a legend of their having got up and gored a man after having 
been killed enough for two ordinary animals, we dismounted and 
approached with much caution. He looked very big and grand, 
lying there stretched out on the grass. I hate the sight of blood 
and dead things, but I could have stayed and looked at this all 
night! He was about fourteen years old, the men said, and had given 
us a glorious run—strange to say, all in the direction of our camp ; 
in fact, we found we were within a mile of it, for which we were truly 
thankful, as it suddenly began to rain in real tropical fashion, and 
—now that the excitement was over—beginning to feel really tired, 
we and the tireder elephants made our way back to it just as 
quickly as we possibly could. 
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THE STATE OF THE TURF 


{I had not proposed to return to this subject, but the following 
letter from a member of the Jockey Club who is a prominent owner 
of horses must not be disregarded. I should have greatly liked to 
give his name, as it could not have failed to carry weight—when a 
man’s colours are constantly seen on racecourses what he has to 
say about the sport naturally commands attention; but the letter 
explains itself. I give also a portion of another communication 
which reaches me from an owner and trainer dating from Chicago.— 
ED.| 


To the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 

You call my attention to a letter on ‘‘ The State of the Turf,” 
in the November number of the Badminton, signed ‘‘ Nestor,” and are 
good enough to ask for my views on that subject. I cannot plead like 
‘‘Nestor”’ that Iam unaccustomed to write for publication, but if 
I am allowed to comment on his letter in your pages, I must, in that 
instance, ask to be permitted to follow his example, and make use 
of apseudonym. ‘ Nestor’”’ thinks very badly of the present state of 
affairs onthe Turf; but, though I agree with some of his strictures, I 
cannot see that so wholesale a condemnation is justified. The com- 
plaint that death has recently robbed the Turf of some of its best and 
most influential supporters, and that they leave no direct successors, 
is one that, alas! has to be made from time to time. The loss to the 
sport is often very great, but is neither preventable nor immediately 
reparable, so it is needless to dwell upon it. 

“Nestor” truly says that we do not now hear of ‘‘ Jockey Rings,” 
but he goes further and ventures to doubt whether they ever existed. 
I also was racing at the time when these “ rings’’ were very much 
heard of, and was then, I believe, more behind the scenes than I am 
now. The argument that the carrying out of such schemes is 
beyond the capacity of the average jockey must, I fear, be met by 
saying that it is more than probable that the intelligence which was 
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the moving spirit of the plot did not emanate from the brain of any 
jockey. Most of the actors in the drama are now dead and gone, 
and I am inclined to hazard the conjecture that their departure 
from this world had a good deal to do with the disappearance of the 
“ring.” So it might be said that, if death robs us of a Duke of 
Westminster, a James Lowther, or a Colonel McCalmont, it also 
removes others who, as far as I am concerned, must be nameless. 

But thinking of those days brings back to my memory the sort 
of thing that used to be said at the time. I cannot help calling to 
mind a certain important Autumn Handicap, where people supposed 
to be connected with the ‘‘ ring” were responsible for the winner. 
After she had won with considerable ease, I heard the remark that it 
was just as well that she did, for, if she had happened to tumble 
down, half the field would have pulled up and waited till she got up 
again. I merely mention this as an instance of what folks thought 
and said privately on the subject of ‘‘ arranged races.” 

There is, however, much truth in ‘‘ Nestor’s”’ account of what 
goes on at the present day, or rather of what is saidto goon. Horses 
no doubt are sometimes started in races mainly in order to get weight 
off, and are not ridden out tothe bitter end. Now, Turf morality isa 
ticklish subject to write about, but surely it can be no crime for an 
owner to run a horse which he thinks the handicappers have dealt 
with, not perhaps unjustly, but at all events harshly. Is he bound 
to instruct his jockey to ride such a horse out for all he is worth ? 
Hardly. Many horses, I firmly believe, know when they have won, 
and enjoy winning, even when compelled to do their utmost to do so; 
but few, if any, are the better for being flogged and driven in a hope- 
less stern-chase. Some horses, too, are almost impossible to train at 
home: they will not exert themselves without the excitement of the 
racecourse and the colours. Such animals must perforce be some- 
times started not as fit as the owner and trainer could wish. They 
run unbacked, and do not win. Then the casual looker-on exclaims : 
‘* So-and-so was not ‘ on the job,’ the boy did not try to come anigh.” 

The theory of ‘‘horses for courses”’ accounts, maybe, for a good 
deal of in-and-out running; nevertheless there is a fair amount of un- 
savoury truth in the quotation from the Daily Mail which ‘ Nestor” 
uses to emphasise his point. Some stables have reputations for 
sharpness, which are I am afraid not wholly undeserved, but even 
upon them the public and the press are apt to be hard. The afore- 
said public is so accustomed, with the help of training reports and 
other sources of information, to believe that they know all about 
other people’s horses, that they resent the unexpected, possibly as 
unexpected by those immediately concerned as by themselves, and 
decide that there must be a swindle somewhere, 
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I agree with ‘‘ Nestor ’’ that nowadays horses are run upon com- 
mercial principles, though I fancy I put a slightly different meaning 
on that expression from what he does. Horses are run on commercial 
principles because the increased and always increasing value of 
stakes makes it possible to run them so. In the days of £50 plates 
owners had to bet heavily, or risk large sums in matches, in order to 
pay their way. That is not necessary now, and among the leaders 
of the Turf a heavy bettor is a rarity. This is, to my mind, an im- 
provement on the days of long ago; but it is not an unmixed good. 
For one thing it has caused such a diminution of ante-post betting 
that the ordinary racing enthusiast has no trustworthy market to go 
by, and cannot judge whether a horse is fancied by his owner, or is 
even a probable starter. 

Instead has arisen the “ Starting Price System,” with its limi- 
tations and regulations, and what amounts to a practical revival 
of the “list houses” of former days, with a difference. When 
betting at the ‘‘ lists”? a man knew what odds he was taking: now 
he has to leave that to the decision of a newspaper. 

But, Sir, my object in writing to you was not to put before 
your readers a treatise on the ethics of betting, so I will only reply 
to ‘* Nestor’s”” remarks on that subject by briefly stating that, in my 
opinion, though nowadays fewer large wagers may be made, and 
owners, as such, have less inducement to bet, more individuals do 
habitually bet, and that the starting-price system is not beneficial 
to the Turf. 

I now come to “ Nestor’s”’ remedy for the evils which beset our 
racecourses. 

This may be summed up in two words, “ stipendiary stewards.” 
Now, this is a very difficult and intricate question, and might well be 
dealt with in an article far exceeding this letter in length, and I am 
inclined to follow Lord Durham’s example, in his recent speech at 
the Gimcrack dinner, and pass the suggestion by without comment. 
But, as “ Nestor ”’ is not by any means the only Turf critic who has 
suggested stipendiary stewards, J also may be pardoned if I write 
a few words on the subject. 

“Nestor ”’ himself sees at a glance the chief crux of the matter 
when he puts in italics ‘‘ if the right men could be obtained.” Quite 
so. Granted that competent persons exist, who is to pay them? 
And on what scale is their remuneration to be calculated? Are 
they to be officials of the Jockey Club, on the same footing as 
starters and handicappers? That might work if these gentlemen 
were only to act where the Club has direct control, i.e. Newmarket, 
Epsom, Ascot, and Goodwood. But surely where they are most 
wanted is on other courses where the Stewards of the Jockey Club 
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do not adjudicate. On these, however, the officials, though licensed, 
are not appointed by the Club. Is it suggested that there should 
be a number of licensed stewards, open to be engaged for ‘‘the 
meeting” by the promoters thereof? Hardly! No, Sir; Lord 
Durham is right. The question of stipendiary stewards does not 
come under the head of practical politics. 

There is one other point in this connection that I should like 
to make. ‘ Nestor,” at the end of his letter, takes a less pessimistic 
view of the state of the Turf, because a number of persons, whose 
names he gives, are still among its supporters. ‘‘ Nestor” is quite 
right: it is the interest taken by such men as are on his list that 
keeps racing on its legs. But if you look at the list you will see that 
now, as always, many prominent racing men are well known in other 
circles than those of the Turf. Royal personages, Cabinet Minis- 
ters, eminent soldiers, sailors, and lawyers, who have all made the 
Turf their recreation or their hobby, though they cannot give up their 
whole time to it, do take a very real and practical interest in its wel- 
fare. Would such men be likely to take the same amount of interest 
if everything was arranged, rules made and carried out by a body 
of paid experts called stipendiary stewards? I for one do not think so. 

But while I take a less lugubrious view of the state of the Turf 
than “ Nestor” does, I by no means think that everything is perfect 
and that there is no need for improvement or reform. 

There are few Acts of Parliament that are not capable of being 
amended, and it is the same with regard to the Rules of Racing. 
The ingenuity of man, when the possible making of money is 
concerned, is quite phenomenal, and it requires more than the 
average wit of man to guard against it. 

There are other questions greatly affecting the state of the Turf 
(notably the action and influence of the sporting press) which are 
not alluded to in ‘ Nestor’s”’ letter, so I will pass them by, only 
reminding all concerned of No. 18 of the Rules of Racing. 

This rule lays down that the Stewards of the Jockey Club take 
no cognisance of any disputes regarding bets. Let them stick to 
that, and even go further, and never let their decision be dependent 
upon the result to either layer or backer. Betting is a game of 
chance for the greater number of those who indulge in it, and they 
must take all risks, trusting, as I am confident they may do, that 
they will receive from the highest authority on the Turf neither 
more nor less than evenhanded justice. 

For reasons I have already given, I beg you to allow me to sign 
myself, 

Your obedient servant, 
MENTOR. 
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My American correspondent, Mr. Percy Taylor, begins with a 
long account of the gradual growth of racing in the United States. 
I have not room for these portions of his letter, but that which 
follows below seems to be of general interest, if only for purposes of 
comparison. I start his letter where he begins to discuss entrance 
fees :— 

* Now as to entrance fees, which next to travelling expenses I 
found the heaviest drain when racing on your side, they are prac- 
tically unknown here except in stakes. In the overnight events 
which make up more than five-sixths of the daily programme, they 
are never exacted, unless it is deemed advisable to charge them in 
races for poor performers in order to prevent unwieldy fields, and 
even in that case they are always divided between the second and 
third horses. Under our rules no race can be of less value than 
£80, of which £15 goes to the second, and £5 to the third. The 
same proportion also prevails in the more valuable events ; so here 
an owner may sometimes make both ends meet, even if not lucky 
enough during the season to win a single race outright. Better 
still, all the purses here are payable the moment ‘ail right’ is 
called, in fact at two of the local tracks no account at all is kept 
with owners, and they are specially requested to draw any money 
they are entitled to as soon as their jockey has passed the scale, 
not a penny being deducted for winning and weighing fees, or on 
any other pretence. It seems to me that if similar tactics were 
pursued on your courses it would be a great boon to owners, 
especially those not overburdened with the needful. Against this it 
may be urged that our racing promoters have a source of income 
denied those in England, inasmuch as it is customary to charge 
each bookmaker doing business on a track £20 a day for the 
privilege of operating. As from forty to fifty professionals pay this 
daily the season through, it is a fruitful source of income; but 
per contra the charge for admission to the grand stand is only 
four shillings, and entrance to the paddock costs but half that sum. 
In consequence, however, of the large income derived from the book- 
makers, our owners are forced to submit to one hardship from which 
those on your side are free—they must, under certain circumstances, 
pay a penalty, not for running their horses, but for sot running 
them. In any overnight race an owner can scratch without cost 
until only eight horses remain in, but after that he must pay five 
per cent. of the added money for the privilege of eliminating his 
entry, though even in this case ‘the fund’ does not benefit, scratch 
money going to the second and third horses. 

‘* As far as the starting gate goes we have been pestered with it 
much longer than you have, and I fancy every one of our owners 
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endowed with common sense condemns it as heartily as Mr. Clayton 
does. Here racing partakes more nearly of a show than it has 
ever yet done in England, so to give the public as much as possible 
for their money our tracks are invariably circular and just a mile 
in circumference. Over such courses an advantage at the start 
means more than over your straightaway ones, but even with that 
point in its favour on your side, it remains a mystery to me how 
such a conservative body as the Jockey Club can look favourably 
on this infernal invention. 

** As to paid officials, our surroundings necessitate them; yours 
at present do not, and until they do, our experience teaches that 
you are better without them. Here our judges, of whom there are 
usually three, located in a rostrum elevated some ten feet above the 
track, not only place the leading competitors, but also fulfil the 
functions of stewards. The latter duties, however, despite the 
favourable position they occupy, are performed only indifferently 
well. 

“I notice when commenting on the letters you published that 
the Sporting Life mentions the Jupiter Pluvius case as an argument 
against the great unpaid. Our judges are equally open to criticism. 
Quite recently one of them disqualified a horse in a steeplechase on 
the ground of his having gone the wrong side of the post, and 
when his decision was questioned stated that it was based on the 
evidence of the rider of the second alone, as he had not himself seen the 
occurrence! This was a fortunate admission on his part, as I laid 
out the course myself, and it so happened there was no post any- 
where near the spot where the contretemps was said to have 
occurred. This is only one case in a great many I might quote 
where our paid stewards have been found more than wanting; so 
as long as gentlemen can be found ready to act in that capacity 
I fancy, despite occasional errors of judgment on their part, you 
will find them preferable to professionals. To conclude with a few 
remarks on in-and-out running may not be out of place. Here the 
number of turns to be ‘ negotiated’ possibly renders erratic perform- 
ances more excusable than on your wide straight courses, but this 
is about offset by the fact of the almost exact similarity of all our 
running grounds. When startling reversals of form occur here 
the judges (stewards) usually investigate. If the culprit belongs 
to a prominent stable, however, these investigations are almost 
invariably farces, though should the truth arise in the case of a 
small owner, either the horse or the man, and frequently both, are 
ruled off. Indeed, a little man who lands a successful coup or even 
has the temerity to own an animal suspected of being capable of 
landing one is always in peril; for, much to the detriment of true 
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sport, all our racing promoters, from the highest down, have a more 
or less direct interest in the books which are operated on their tracks. 
In consequence the vigilance of their paid officials, though ostensibly 
exercised in the interest of the public, is really used for the protec- 
tion of the bookmakers. I must confess however that, especially 
in minor races, horses run truer to form than is the case in England. 
This is surprising, because few of our trainers are really capable 
men, so they are forced to the expedient of running their charges ‘ for 
work’ before they can get them fit, or even know they are fit. As 
far as the apprentice allowance goes our experience has been longer 
than yours, and the rule is conceded to be satisfactory, though it 
does not go as far as the English one, allowance being claimable 
in selling races only, and not even in them if they happen to be 
handicaps. This seems more logical than your custom of granting 
them in races of the latter description.” 

I have not often heard anything quainter than the disqualifi- 
cation of a winner on the evidence of the jockey who, being second, 
will get the race if only the horse that came in first can be in any 
way hustled out of it. Mr. Percy Taylor does not appear to have 
an exalted opinion of all the rulers of the sport in his country, but 
he is an owner and trainer, and I give his criticisms as they reach 
me. 

While correcting the proofs of the preceding another letter 
reaches me from ‘‘ A South Country Trainer,” who desires to remain 
anonymous, and I will only say that he wins a great many races. 
He believes the state of the Turf is very bad indeed, not through- 
out, but in places, and he wants what ‘‘ Mentor” says cannot be 
had, stipendiary stewards. ‘‘I would always have a steward at the 
start,” he writes, ‘‘ for that is where and when the mischief usually 
begins. See what the jockeys are doing there, and you get a good 
insight into their intentions—only they would not do things if they 
knew that they were being watched. I would have a steward there, 
and another somewhere about the distance to overlook things at that 
point; and you cannot expect the Stewards of the Jockey Club, or 
indeed of any meeting, to go dashing about from one place to 
another. What I want to see done—and we shall have to come to 
it—is hard work, for which a man ought to be well paid. 

Though ‘‘ Mentor ” declares that the question of paid stewards 
‘‘does not come under the head of practical politics,” Mr. Percy 
Taylor shows that they have such functionaries in America, where, 
however, they do not answer. 
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WHAT IT COSTS TO KEEP A MOTOR CAR 
BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


RATHER more than a year ago it was my good fortune to be per- 
mitted to complete a series of articles which were written for this 
magazine from the standpoint of the individual who, although not 
particularly desirous of spending a great deal of money on it, yet 
was arguing the possibilities of being in the fashion, and of running 
an automobile of some sort, having due regard to the state of his 
banking account; and I now again take up my pen in order to set 
out in cold print what I find that it costs, after four years of actual 
driving, during which period rather over 30,000 miles have been 
covered, in a car of the simplest possible type. 

It is not, I think, the prime cost that scares the neophyte—no, 
somehow or other he manages to produce the sum of £300 or so 
which it costs to bring a modern practical car to the front door. 
What he wants to know is, what are the general expenses going to 
be? Will he on purchasing a motor car thereby become the pro- 
prietor of a white elephant? Will he be buying trouble? Is, in 
fact, the game in any way worth the candle? 

I will frankly say at the start that I personally merely regard 
the motor car as a simple, convenient, and economical means of 
getting about in the country. I know little, and care less, about the 
cost of maintaining in proper going order the high-powered luxurious 
vehicle, the price of which runs into four figures, and which requires 
the services of a skilled engineer to attend, day in and day out, to 
its numerous and distressing maladies. I know many individuals, 
some of them personal friends of my own, who are the more or 
less proud proprietors of such machines, and at times (when I am 
unable to dodge them) it is my sad lot, as I travel up by train to 
town day by day in pursuit of my lawful avocations, to have poured 
into my unwilling ears such tales of woe concerning the innate 
*cussedness”’ of some of the ultra-complicated accessories which 
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go to make up many a much (in the press) belauded motor car as 
would make the hair of the most hardened chauffeur stand on end. 
One gentleman, for example, has a car built round the ‘‘ Magneto,” 
or device that produces the electric spark which explodes the gas. 
Never was there such a cute and cunning invention; as cleverly 
constructed as a hundred-guinea chronometer—and apparently as 
difficult to repair if anything ever goes wrong, which in the case 
in question is not seldom. Do I soothe this man with honeyed 
words and say that all will be well with him and with his Magneto 
some day? Scarcely. I ask him why he indulges in such compli- 
cations; I earnestly implore him to take it out and deposit it in the 
dust-bin; and, knowing full well that it is his most cherished pos- 
session, I ask him to compare it with my seedy-looking old lead 
accumulators (like ‘‘ Charley’s Aunt,” still running and full of 
vivacity, though, again like her, having arrived at a certain age); and, 
after a few moments of these reproaches, he unfolds his paper with 
a snort, and a deep and lasting peace falls upon that compartment. 

Another man I know well bought a car for £500. Instead 
of being a sound and simple vehicle, as it easily might have been 
at the price, it was simply full of the most ridiculous kickshaws 
and fal-lals that could be imagined. A/l ‘the latest improve- 
ments,’ and it even seemed to my perhaps somewhat prejudiced 
eyes that every genius who had recently patented some new inven- 
tion had just taken a specimen of his ingenuity and attached it to 
the suffering car somehow or other. As a result, including the cost 
price, the wages of a mechanic to look after this perambulating 
museum, and general repairs to same, in conjunction with a smart 
tyre bill, it worked out that motoring cost this particular individual 
for the first twelve months of his novitiate just a little over one 
thousand pounds. This is one way of doing it. But it is not the 
only way. 

First and foremost in the question of expense comes the 
engineer, or chauffeur, as he is usually designated. Within certain 
limits almost any intelligent man of not too mature years can, if 
he has plenty of spare time, manage a car himself without any 
professional assistance, say after a month’s tuition; but this really 
means that the individual in question makes it the hobby of his 
leisure hours, and also connotes the possession of a vehicle of a 
very simple type. Unfortunately, however, simplicity is far from 
being the order of the day. Even in the cheaper cars three and 
even four cylinders are to be found, and the more mechanism there 
is the more difficulties arise which are not easily grappled with by 
the ordinary amateur. The single-cylinder motor car may be, and 
often is, attended to even by a lady; but when one finds, as one 
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occasionally does, a complex automobile entirely managed and 
looked after by some enthusiastic proprietor of a mechanical turn 
of mind, one can only observe that, like the poet of all time, mascitur 
non fit. People often ask, ‘‘Are motor cars expensive to keep?” 
and one can, in reply, answer the question by asking another— 
“Are horses expensive to keep?” They may be, but it depends 
whether one is a gipsy with a herd of ignoble steeds on a common, 
or the proprietor of a string of hunters at Melton Mowbray. 

Just as there are horses and horses, so are there motor cars 
and motor cars; but this is just what the dear good Public seem 
unable to grasp, and only a day or two ago I overheard a most 
heated discussion in the train, as to whether £800 would “‘ purchase 
a decent motor” or not. Personally I am a bit of a gipsy, and no 
more desiderate the services of a mechanic in my peregrinations 
than the Romany wants a groom, and nothing would give me less 
satisfaction than to be a passenger in my own car, and driven hither 
and thither by a hireling. Still, after all, it is not so very much 
fun to wash a motor car, and clean its engine, and fill up its grease 
cups; and so, like many another man, who, “although he is on 
pleasure bent yet has a frugal mind,’ I employ the ‘‘ youth” in 
contradistinction to the normal chauffeur. The youth is aged seven- 
teen, is invariably addressed as ‘“‘the boy,” in case he should, in the 
language of the kitchen, “git above ’isself,”” and he enjoys the 
salary of fifteen shillings a week and his food and clothes, but 
“sleeps out,” at his own sole charges. The ordinary motor 
mechanic would require two guineas a week, and probably a room 
to himself somewhere. Many of them are well educated and most 
respectable individuals, and have to be treated with great considera- 
tion, whereas of boys there is no end. I advertised once in a 
Motor Car Journal for one, and received fifty-seven replies. In fact, 
as far as I am able to discern, the aim of a large proportion of the 
rising generation is to obtain work in some motor depét, learn the 
difference between a sprocket and a sparking plug, and then engage 
as a “‘driver”’; but many of them are capable of most of the small 
adjustments needed. One of my applicants had been “‘ employed 
for two years cleaning a steam roller,” and so “‘ thought he could 
manage a motor car.” 

If the vehicle does nothing all the week, but is used only for 
‘“‘week-end’’ jaunts, no attendant is necessary; if it is to be in 
constant daily use and is to do the work of one or two horses, then 
the services of the youth are indicated; but the high-powered and 
elaborate vehicle exceeding magnifical, and now so largely adver- 
tised to the exclusion of almost every other type, usually requires a 
clever professional engineer to look after it. I do not propose to 
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tabulate all possible items of expenditure, as the manner of some 
is—these vary with different makes of cars—but I will merely go on 
broad lines and leave my gentle readers to do their own arithmetic. 

After considerable experience I can reiterate the opinion 
already advanced in these pages, that any single-cylinder car, and 
most of those with two cylinders, can be managed by the ordinary 
amateur; but that ‘‘internal combustion engines,’ having three 
or four cylinders, require the attention of a professor. The very 
first point therefore in the matter of expense is, can I afford £100 
per annum in wages to a chauffeur, or can I manage with a youth 
at much less cost, or can I dispense with both by getting the car 
washed at a shilling a time, or by my own gardener, and looking 
after it myself? This latter is quite feasible, but the car must have 
a very simple engine indeed in such a case. 

After the chauffeur question is disposed of, the next item of 
expense which obtrudes itself into our purview is the matter of 
tyres. To most minds it appears that there is a tacit agreement 
that of these there is but one type, the pneumatic. This system 
having been very successful on the bicycle where the total weight 
to be carried averaged, say, twelve stones, it is taken for granted 
that it is equally efficient and equally durable on the motor car 
where the total weight may be, and often is, quite one and a 
half tons. This seems a good deal of strain to put on to tubes of 
air compressed at a pressure of 80lb. to the square inch, having 
walls of canvas and rubber vulcanised together, of a thickness of 
less than half an inch; but this is what we find in practice. So 
long as they are right, they are all right, and secure both speed 
and comfort in their use; but a member of the medical profession 
has lately unburdened himself in the Press to the effect that ‘‘ they 
are absolutely and utterly unreliable, and as a business proposition 
not worth their weight in straw.”” This is a hard saying, but who 
shall deny it? One notes at any rate that the driving wheels of most 
cars are now protected by various devices which are in the main de- 
signed both to prevent punctures and wear, and to avoid skidding in 
the mud. These have by no means obtained finality, the most satis- 
factory of them being included in the category of those which have 
the “‘ pull’ of the cover against the surface of the road taken up by 
attachments in direct connection with the rim of the wheel itself, 
so that no strain is thrown on the surface of the tyre beneath. A 
pair of such covers made of chrome leather and provided with 
numerous metal plates which themselves unite the sections, making 
up the whole cover, which, when complete, is affixed to the rim 
by appropriate hooks, costs but £5, and is a good practical affair, 
not slowing the car to any appreciable degree (if it did it would 
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do but little injury to many of them). This is one of the few things 
I know to be satisfactory and economical, having got beyond the 
stage of opinion in the matter. Why, however, all this cannot be 
incorporated in the tyre as originally made, instead of having to 
be bought from another firm and affixed afterwards with much 
entirely unnecessary flow of language, I, for one, fail to compre- 
hend. Why cannot someone bring out a non-puncturing, non- 
skidding tyre, and have done with it? 

After the chauffeur, therefore, in the matter of expense comes 
the tyre. What does it cost? One hears the most contradictory 
statements. One man may have a tyre bill of £100 or £200 a year ; 
another man may, as does a friend of mine, always have six tyres 
going. As soon as one shows signs of wear he has it off and gets 
it “‘re-treaded’’ at a cost of 36s.; this he has had done to all of 
them in twelve months; total cost, say, £11 or £12. His tyres 
seem to be always in good order, and this is, I take it, doing it as 
cheaply as is possible. But tyres, however good they may be 
originally, or however carefully maintained, in time deteriorate and 
have to be renewed. They are now not so dear as they were, and 
are likely to become much cheaper. A good outer cover of average 
size costs about /5, but there seems little reason to doubt that in 
time they will be a good deal less, being constructed as they mostly 
are of canvas, wire, and a not too generous amount of rubber. 
For ordinary going, where a great mileage is not contemplated, one 
might put down the cost of tyres at, say, roughly £20 a year, more 
or less; but if the car be high-powered and heavy, and rushes up hill 
at high speeds, this sum may be easily exceeded in a month. It is 
all a question of temperament and careful driving, combined with 
moderate speeds. 

A year ago I was, as it were, merely a pelican crying in a 
wilderness of pneumatic tyres, advocating as I did then, and do 
still, the solid variety. This is not so absolutely luxurious as the 
air-stuffed sort, but the difference at speeds up to twenty miles an 
hour is not very marked, and its great advantage is that once on 
the wheel it stays there for a year or so, and the peace of mind 
consequent on the fact of knowing that one is puncture-proof is 
worth something. I find, however, that with a car weighing 
fifteen hundredweight, carrying four, and doing hard daily work, 
the solid tyres, on the driving wheels at any rate, are pretty well 
worn out in a year, and they cost £12 to renew, so they are cheaper 
than pneumatics, but not to the very great extent that one would 
imagine. They seem to be coming into more general use with 
certain types, and there are now several cars entirely built up round 
the ‘‘solid-tyred idea.” The public seem to be still egged on by 
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the makers to buy the forty-mile-an-hour article, but as a matter 
of simple fact they are driven at far more reasonable speeds and in 
a more considerate manner than was the case even a year ago. 
The dilettanti have apparently arrived at the inevitable conclusion 
that speed is synonymous with pounds sterling as exemplified in 
the tyre bill. The reason for this is that the tyre has to push 
against the road surface in order to propel the car, and the harder 
it has to push the quicker it wears away, and the greater conse- 
quently is the cost. Much money can be saved by having tyres 
repaired before they are too much worn. If neglected, water is 
admitted through cuts in the rubber, the canvas rots, and the tyre 
eventually bursts and becomes unrepairable, besides being a source 
of danger. In conclusion, regarding tyres, I venture to offer the 
opinion that a 12-horse light car, if carefully driven, need not cost 
more than £20 a year for pneumatics of the best type, and may 
possibly cost less. 

As money makes the mare to go, so does it make the motor 
car to goin the matter of petrol consumption. At one time the 
price of this commodity began to soar so high that the question of 
cost became a serious one to all users. Now, however, it is at its 
normal price of about elevenpence a gallon, and the outlay in this 
connection means not only how many gallons you may use, but 
how far each gallon will take you. Some engines are notorious 
‘* petrol-eaters,” averaging only about twelve miles to the gallon of 
fuel burnt ; others again, for no particular reason apparently, will 
propel the car twenty miles for the same quantity. It is doubtless 
a matter of efficient vaporising of the spirit, combined with both 
cylinder capacity and general efficiency of transmission gear, 
whereby frictional loss is reduced to a minimum; but whatever it 
is, there the question remains, and before purchasing it is well to 
get some sort of guarantee as to petrol consumption per mile of the 
intended automobile. As a very rough estimate, therefore, I would 
put petrol cost at a penny per mile. It is not, in the moderate sort 
of 12 h.p. car I have in my mind, likely to exceed this figure even 
in hilly country, and in practice will be found to be somewhat below 
it, especially when after quite a little experience the right mixture 
of air and petrol vapour can be arrived at under all the varying 
conditions. Moreover, automatic ‘‘carburettors,’”’ which adjust 
themselves to various conditions of engine speed, are largely 
exploited, and are certainly a step in the direction of economy ; and 
having said this, we may perhaps leave the question of fuel, and 
proceed to lubricating oil. This can now be bought at half-a-crown 
a gallon, and £1 to £2 for both oil and grease, for twelve months, 
should suffice. 
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Finally, and more important than all the rest put together, is 
the great question of general repairs. Once upon a time, when 
last I spilt ink on this subject in these pages, I ‘‘ allowed,” as an 
American would say, that after nearly three years’ hard driving I 
knew all about the question of repairs, and that things would go 
on for ever, needing, as heretofore, mere ‘‘ adjustments.” Dear, 
dear me—what a mistake I did make, to be sure! I will not detail 
the sad events which of late have tinged my temples with grey, but 
it will suffice to say that had I known what I know now, I should 
have saved much good current coin. It was only by a section of 
the shafting having broken that attention was called to why it 
broke, and it proved to be that never since the car was new had all 
the bearings been exposed and tested as to their being truly in line. 
This would mean the entire dismantling and placing on the floor of 
the whole of the engine, gear-box, shafting, and wheel axles, after 
duly taking the body off, and also that everything in the whole 
vehicle should be pulled to pieces and thoroughly and accurately 
adjusted under the supervision of someone who would allow no 
scamped work to pass; and I would have this done, whether the 
car seemed to need it or not, say after I had had it in constant use 
for eighteen months. This seems to be a counsel of perfection ; but 
for a motor car I am certain it will be found that prevention is 
far better than cure, and when some important member of the 
engine—say the crank shaft—breaks, it is a matter that in nearly 
every case might and should have been prevented by the process of 
examining it, and seeing if it was still running true in its bearings, 
which it cannot possibly be expected to do for ever. 

What, then, is this going to cost? One can only say that it is 
a question of degree, just in the same manner as an American 
Waterbury watch at seven and sixpence costs less than the 
aforesaid hundred-guinea presentation chronometer does in the 
matter of overhaul and repair. A simple motor car can be 
repaired by most competent mechanics, but one of these ultra- 
complicated modern marvels can only be repaired by specialists, 
sometimes not at all satisfactorily by them; and in my opinion 
the day will arrive when, like any other much worn machinery, it 
will cost more to repair than it is worth. Its many moving parts 
which have been made in the original factory to micrometer gauge 
may be no longer procurable, and imitations of them will have to be 
fashioned by well-meaning individuals ignorant to a great extent 
of what the correct original dimensions ought to be. Take, for 
instance, a proposition which will be intelligible to every owner of 
a motor car. Suppose that the ‘‘ cam shaft,’’ which in some cases 
opens all the valves, both inlet and exhaust, breaks after two or three 
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years’ wear, that the type of car has become obsolete, and no spare 
shaft is to be had, or that the patterns are destroyed, perhaps by a 
fire in the factory. Who is going to make another one, or rather 
who has enough knowledge to undertake the making of one, not 
knowing the intention of the original designer of the engine? It 
may be made, but it may not open each valve at the precise fraction 
of a second required, and in any case it will be an expensive job. 
I should just like to know, as a matter of curiosity, what percentage 
of motor cars all over the country are laid up at this present 
moment of writing for repairs, or because they do not start, or 
having started, soon stop for some cause or other. My boy, when 
he meets me at the station each evening, generally has a tale of 
woe about the vehicle of some local inhabitant or other. 

“Well, William, any news?” 

*“ Ho, yus; sor Mister Thingumbob, ’im wi’ the red ’air, bein’ 
towed by a norse up the ’ll, broke ’is countershaft ; an’ that big noo 
car wi’ the bloo body just come round th’ corner ’n’ tuk the ’ind 
wheel orf of a broom; ‘n’ the docter’s boy ’ee run over a dorg and 
bent ’is axle. I bin over to th’ works at Godalming to git er plug” 
(really, I expect, to collect some harrowing tales for my behoof), 
“and I’m blowed if all the ’ole works ain’t bung full up wiv ’em. 
’Sorful, ain’t 

Some repairs are due to accidents, but very many more to wear 
and tear and neglect ; and a visit, even now, to any good repair 
shop will tell its own tale. If these things are done in the green 
tree (when most cars are comparatively new), what will be done in 
the dry in a few years, and where will full many a thousand-guinea 
monster be in, say, even five years? On “the scrap heap,” I ween. 
There is a magnificent future for ‘the movement,” and I think 
that it will be found in the repair shops. 

So, then, let us sorrowfully admit the fact that every now and 
then any motor engine needs “ taking down” and thoroughly 
examining ; and if no new material be required, but merely labour 
by competent mechanics and the adjustment of existing bearings, 
by which everything is brought up truly ‘‘into line,” I venture to 
put the cost at not more than £10, the time occupied not being 
more than a week. If, however, any car be run day in and day out 
without this careful supervision, things “ will happen.” As before 
hinted, a crank-shaft may fracture, gear-wheels may get out of 
mesh and break up, shafting may get out of line and snap, and not 
only may these lamentable things happen, but if left long enough 
it is quite certain that they will occur sooner or later. One often 
sees advertisements that Mr. Such an One has run one of the 
celebrated ‘‘X”’ cars for twelve months and has never yet “ put a 
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spanner toa nut.” Well, well! perhaps not; but one fine day he 
will have a shock, something will go, the engine will be found 
“shaky all round,” and ere he drives that internal combustion 
machine once again he may easily be £50 tothe bad. It is more 
a question really of mileage than of weeks or months, and I suggest 
£10 per five thousand miles as the insurance premium against any 
such unfortunate calamity—that is, the ‘‘ overhaul.” 

“Are there any other expenses?’’ asks the gentle but perhaps 
by this time nervous reader. We have got over the worst of them 
if we do not fail to include the plundering of the owner to the tune 
of £4 7s. for licences and registration fees; but there is another 
point which after a time urges itself with perhaps undue insistence 
on the harassed proprietor. Few people of ordinary means keep 
both motors and horses. What, then, is to happen when the great 
stand-by of the house—the means of communication with the outer 
world in the country—‘‘ The Motor,” is laid up for a day or two? 
Anarchy reigns, chaos steps in, and more general confusion is 
created than if the local train service were suspended, or the water 
or gas supply cut off. No car can run for ever and ever, tyres have 
to come off to be attended to or rusty rims re-painted, and several 
little things occur to put the vehicle out of commission for a day 
or two. What is one to do in such an extremity? I humbly 
suggest that the cheapest way in the end, rather than run the car 
to death, is to have two cars! I do not mean that the original and 
greatly beloved 12 h.p. household friend should be duplicated—not 
at all; but for about £60-£80 a second-hand runabout in good 
condition can now be easily secured, by means of which all com- 
munications may be kept up, and which when it is not actually 
running costs nothing to maintain. Having the ordinary car laid 
aside fora day or two is one of the real difficulties of using this 
method of conveyance if one is living at some little distance from 
a town, and I know of no other means of getting over it, save 
as above indicated. 

To sum up. I think I have touched on most of the expenses 
with which a careful man owning a reasonable car may expect to 
be confronted, say, for every five thousand miles run, taking year 
in and year out, and leaving the question of depreciation out of the 
question, and asa minimum. They are, to recapitulate: pneumatic 
tyres, £20 (solid tyres, £12); petrol oil and grease, say £20; 
licences and registration, etc., £4 7s.; insurance, anything up to £5; 
and the overhaul just spoken of, say £10. If, however, as is fre- 
quently the case, the car is over-driven and the “ overhaul” too 
long delayed, then damage may easily be done, and often is, which 
as a single item of expense may cost £30-f40 to repair. I have 
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not in the least altered my views as to the general suitability of the 
motor car to replace horses for ordinary ‘‘ carriage folk,” but these 
artless pages are penned more particularly in the interest of the 
“family man” with an income of from £1,000 to £1,500a year; and 
it will possibly be doing him some little service if one points out 
various details which will prevent him from entering a fool’s para- 
dise. The chauffeur question each man must solve for himself, 
according to his means. It may be decided to keep the professional 
driver, whose normal wage is about two guineas a week, or the 
youth at fifteen shillings with food and clothing; or the mechani- 
cally-minded man of leisure may quite easily (if in the first place 
he select a simple vehicle) turn motor-driving and motor-tinkering 
into a very agreeable and health-giving hobby, and one out of which 
he may suck no small advantage both for himself and also for his 
belongings. 

In writing this, I have in my mind any well-known, sensible 
car, free from every unnecessary complication and made by manu- 
facturers of repute, and I would personally avoid “cheap” cars of 
novel design. These are best left to other people to experiment 
with. No man may say that a car is “cheap” until he has had 
it running for three or four years, and then finds that for all 


practical purposes it is as good as ever. Such is my fortunate 
lot; but I beg that no one will write to ask the name of my 
particular vehicle, as it is out of date in these tempestuous days, 
and is no longer made. 
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FIELD TRIALS OF POINTERS AND SETTERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY W. B. CHILTON 


S1ncE the first field trials were held in the United States such 
meetings have multiplied exceedingly, until during the last season 
upwards of thirty events were scheduled in as many different 
localities. In the eastern and southern states trials are held on 
partridges; in the western states usually on prairie chickens, and 
on the Pacific coast on California quail. Where birds are plentiful 
and the ground suitable, there is perhaps but little choice between 
the prairie chickens and partridges as a test for the field qualities of 
sporting dogs. But where birds are scarce, as was the case in some 
of the western states this year, the results are far from satisfactory. 
The California quail, being primarily a runner, is a more difficult 
proposition, although it will often lie fairly well when the cover is 
good. It has been proposed to hold field trials in Oregon on 
Mongolian pheasants, which have now become quite abundant ; but 
so far as we are aware the experiment has not yet been made. 
Probably the sprinting abilities of the pheasants would render them 
open to the same objections as the California quail. 
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The primary object of these trials is to preserve and improve 
the best breeds of sporting dogs for practical use in the field, and 
undoubtedly this result has been attained in a large measure. Some 
have feared, under the conditions that now obtain, that we may 
develop a race of short-distance sprinters bred for the sole purpose 
of winning field trials and able to go at whirlwind speed for an hour 
or so and no more. Such dogs, even if their scenting powers are 
equal to their speed, may or may not point birds that they happen 
to run up to. Asa matter of fact flushes are more frequent than 
points, not only among the Derby entries but in the other classes. 
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Bolting, chasing, and refusing to back are usual incidents. The 
argument is that the trials are intended to show the natural qualities 
of the dog, his speed, range, and especially what is known as “bird 
sense ’—that is, ability to find birds without following closely the 
rules of the game. The All Age classes are expected to be under 
better control and to show the results of the trainer’s skill; but it 
must be confessed that they do not always do so. As winners among 
the setters the Llewellyns undoubtedly carry the palm, although 
much has been said against them. Among the pointers there are 
several good winning strains. Irish setters and Gordons—both (and 
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especially the latter) rather unjustly discredited at present—form a 
class apart. For Irish setters separate trials are held. It must 
not be forgotten that this is one of the oldest and purest breeds 
we have, and rich in certain desirable qualities. 

Every now and then a rank outsider without pedigree or looks 
to recommend him, but having natural intelligence and hunting 
qualities, will develop into a winner and hopelessly outclass the 
bluest of the blue blood. In such cases, pedigree or no pedigree, 
he is usually bred from, on the unsafe principle that winners neces- 
sarily beget winners. In the majority of cases a remarkable indi- 
vidual of unknown origin does not transmit his good qualities, but 
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his defects; the experiment ends in failure, and what is worse, often 
the contamination of good blood by the introduction of undesirable 
qualities almost impossible to eradicate. The law of heredity is to 
revert to the original type. Too close inbreeding must be coun- 
teracted by the introduction occasionally of fresh blood, but it 
should be the best blood obtainable. 

Many of the natural qualities which our field-trial methods 
aim to develop in the dog are carefully suppressed by the English 
trainers. Their ideal, as explained by a recent writer, is that a 
man with a brace of dogs should enter a field and work over it 
thoroughly in a reasonable time in such a way as to leave no 
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game behind, flush no game, and make no mistakes. This is prac- 
tically what is required of a perfect shooting dog. Under our system 
a dog may bolt for half a mile or more, continually draw up wind 
instead of properly quartering his ground, and if he chance to 
find birds in the distance and is not out of sight of the judges, 
he may be classed for his work, although perhaps he has passed 
close at hand many more birds that he should have found. Of 
course, neither our system nor the English is perfect, but each 
might profitably borrow something from the other. 

The matter of judging is beset with many difficulties. It is 
obviously impossible to please everyone, and then there is no 
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recognised standard of excellence. A racehorse has only to come 
in ahead of the others. The horse that is first in the race is usually 
the best. But the winning dog must do many things well. Through 
a combination of circumstances the dog that makes the best showing 
in a field trial may be a very ordinary performer. The conditions are 
never equal; the weather may favour one dog to the disadvantage 
of another, the scent good or bad, the birds plentiful or the reverse. 
Every dog cannot be run with every other dog, as the time con- 
sumed would be interminable. A dog that is under control when 
worked alone may become rank in bad company. Whatever the 
conditions, a dog cannot be classed that does not find and point birds, 
O2 
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and if the birds are not on his range he necessarily drops out of the 
competition through no fault. Mere speed and style do not mean 
everything. Many dogs will run a fast heat simply because they like 
to run, and not because they are hunting. A dog of this kind will 
gallop over a bare field that would not shelter a mouse, instead of 
working more carefully in the places where game is likely to lie, 
while the dog that is really hunting may appear slow in comparison. 

On the other hand the slow dog may be slow because his scenting 
powers are inferior. If a dashing performer of the sprinting class 
happen to run into birds, and stop in time, he may get credit for 
brilliant work, while his slower companion working systematically is 


overlooked. Over-cautiousness, with a poor nose, leads to that 
annoying fault, false drawing and false pointing, while over-eagerness 
with the same defect leads to continual flushing. The dog that goes 
bang up to his birds is all very well if there be cover and if the birds 
are considerate enough to lie to his point; but if the ground is bare 
and the birds wild the same tactics will result in a flush. This 
depends upon the birds as well as the dog, unless the latter be wil- 
fully headstrong ; but the dog gets the blame. Owing to inferior nose 
many dogs are good only on coveys, and seem to be unable to dis- 
tinguish single birds. Such animals are practically worthless for 
field shooting, but they may make a good show in a trial if favoured 
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POINTER WINNER, CUBA JR., AND SETTER WINNER, SPORT'S DESTINY 


by circumstances. A dog cannot well be too fast if his speed and 


range are under control, if he have a fine nose and hunt for the gun. 

Otherwise the veriest old potterer is the more useful animal. 
Stamina and endurance are necessary in the field, but less so in 

a trial, where a run of an hour is unusual. There may be some 
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danger that the field-trial dog may become too much specialised and 
that his conformation and other essential qualities may suffer thereby. 
This, however, is a danger that concerns the future rather than the 
present. Certainly there never was a time in this country when the 
breeding of fine dogs was carried to such an extent as it is at present, 
and many individuals have been produced that are able to hold their 
own in any company. 

It has been remarked that field trials in England have usually 
been held in the spring on mating birds, while with us they are in- 
variably held in the fall on coveys of young birds, which may to some 
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extent account for a different style of work. However, our British 
cousins have recently held trials on grouse in the fall with successful 
results, and perhaps the practice will become more general. It must 
be remembered that, owing to close cultivation and other causes 
shooting over dogs is rather a rarity in England, where the method 
of driving with beaters has been developed into a science. Only in 
a few of the English counties, on the grouse moors of Scotland, and 
in Ireland, is the older method practised to any considerable extent, 
and consequently the inducements for breeding high-class dogs, 
excepting retrievers, are not what they formerly were. This is to 
be regretted, as Great Britain has produced in the past, and still 
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produces, the very finest strains of dogs for sporting purposes. It is 
for the sportsmen and breeders of this country, where practically all 


TONY LAD 


upland shooting is done over dogs, to improve and preserve the 
grand old strains that we have inherited from the mother country 


PADDIE ON POINT WITH BEN BACKING 


and to develop in them to the fullest extent the elements of speed, 
courage, endurance, and intelligence for the requirements of modern 
field-shooting. 
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It is only necessary to pick up a copy of a sporting journal to 
see on how large a scale professional dog-breeding has been carried 
in this country. Many wealthy men have of late years become 
interested in the breeding of pointers and setters for field use or for 
the bench or field-trials, and many fine dogs purchased at fabulous 
prices have been imported to the United States and added to our 
native stock. 

The ideal field dog should not only be fast, a wide ranger, have 
exquisite scenting powers, be steady to shot and wing, and prompt 
to acknowledge the point of another dog—all of these things are 
required in the work he has to do—but to rate in the highest class 
he must do his work in good style. The dog that works merrily with 
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high head and abundant tail action adds much to the sportsman’s 
pleasure. However, style without the other qualities is of no use. 
Frank Stockton once told a story of an archery club to which 
he belonged. One of the members had the finest imported bows 
and other implements, and shot in beautiful form and in strict 
accordance with all the rules. He had only one fault as an archer: 
he could not hit the target. Another who had an old home-made 
hickory bow and crooked arrows, and who shot with his bow held 
crosswise, contrary to all precedents, somehow managed to make a 
bull’s-eye nearly every time. So with the dog—first good work, then 
as much style as you please. It may be said that style is a matter 
of inheritance, and the other qualities the result of education. It is 
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quite true that the style of working cannot be taught, but if the dog 
be not born with the other necessary qualities no amount of training 
will give them to him. As the old farmer remarked: ‘‘ You may 
give a calf all the milk you like, he will only be a bigger calf in the 
end.” It is all the result of heredity, that mysterious law concern- 
ing which so little is actually known. Breeders who are successful 
attribute the result to their own efforts; those who fail say it is all 
luck. The only rational plan is to breed from the best available 
strains (not individuals) ; then out of many failures you may finally 
produce something above the average of excellence; or, failing that, 
you may provide someone else with the means of doing so. At any 
rate you are not likely to go very far wrong. 

The writer of a recent article on the scenting powers of dogs 
seemed unable to explain the circumstance which has often been 
recorded of a dog with a winged bird in its mouth stopping and 
pointing other birds, arguing that the dog’s nose must be full of 
the scent of the retrieved bird, which must be stronger than that 
of any other. It is a puzzling question, but it should be remem- 
bered that a dog not only detects his quarry by its scent, but often 
also by his acute sense of hearing or by sight. 
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RODDY’S RIDE 
BY N. M. PHILLIPS 


PROBABLY no one will believe this tale; yet, with an Irishman all 
things being possible, the main incident is actually true. Roddy 
Langrishe came of a merry, feather-headed Irish family who had 
always made a speciality of extracting the utmost enjoyment from 
life, and had also made a speciality of running through every 
farthing they possessed or were able to raise. Sportsmen they 
always were; in fact the too-sporting Langrishe péve had hunted 
hounds (of a sort), entertained royally (if not Royalty), and generally 
made the best, in his cheerful way, of a sorrowful world. He had 
ever held sordid financial considerations to be matters beneath the 
notice of a gentleman, and had been wont, when his man of affairs 
had with some trepidation ventured to bring them before him, to 
do either one of two things. If in a good humour, lightly but very 
firmly to dismiss the subject in a manner that admitted of no 
return. If ina less genial mood, to curse the poor attorney with 
every oath in a remarkably extensive vocabulary, so that the well- 
meaning but unfortunate little man would feel obliged to make 
good his retreat with the least possible loss of time. 

Consequently, at his father’s death Roderick Langrishe, com- 
monly known as Roddy, found himself possessed of nothing but a 
few hundred acres of desolate land mortgaged up to the hilt, a 
complicated account book, and enough family influence to give him 
a “chance.” The “chance” was ‘‘the acquisition of knowledge of 
estate management under a first-rate man (vide correspondence) 
who only took pupils as a personal favour.” 
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Mr. John Mortimore managed the extensive Mudshire estates 
of the Earl of Armitstead, himself an old acquaintance of Lang- 
rishe’s father. Mr. Mortimore was becoming antique; he had held 
one of the plums of his profession for many years. If all went 
well, and Lord Armitstead took a fancy to young Roddy, here was 
surely a golden opportunity. So thought Roddy’s relations, and, 
delighted at having without personal expenditure “‘ done something 
for poor Denis’s boy,” patted themselves, metaphorically speaking, 
on the back, and went their ways. 

So it came to pass that, one soft December afternoon, Roddy, 
clad in an ancient pair of breeches and gaiters and a thread- 
bare homespun coat, found himself in Birchwood, a big outlying 
covert a mile or so from Mr. Mortimore’s house. His task was to 
take specimens from the leafless trees and undergrowth, for after- 
identification under his “‘ chief,” by the appearance of bark and stem. 
The would-be factor cut out young shoots rather languidly; the wet 
shook out, often all down his arm, as the branches, suddenly 
released by the severing of the selected twig, sprang back. As he 
worked, Roddy meditated. On the strength of an invitation for 
Mortimore and himself to dine with Lord Armitstead that very 
night, his visions were rosy-tinted. With the optimism of youth, 
Roddy saw himself at this very first meeting making a most favour- 
able impression on the great man; saw himself already installed as 
head agent with a comfortable ‘‘screw,” the jolly old house rent- 
free, lots of shooting, and a couple of hunters, and——. At this point 
Roddy broke off his pretty flight of fancy with a deep, sad sigh. 
He had reached a spick-and-span white gate (it was a model estate) 
at the edge of the covert. Away to right and left stretched the long 
line of the wood, a mass of brown and ash-coloured naked boughs, 
except where the feathery crest of a green spruce or Scotch fir 
broke the outline, dark against a sombre grey sky. Before him lay 
the emerald pastures, wet with recent rain, large enclosures for the 
most part, that formed the quiet Mudbury Vale which was so thrilling 
a name to hunting men in general and the Mudshire Hunt in par- 
ticular. Now and then a few of the last leaves came fluttering 
down; an acorn dropped with an astonishing crash for so small 
a thing; otherwise it was very still. Roddy leant over the gate and 
sniffed the peculiar pungent odour of decaying leaves. It was 
somehow indefinably associated in Roddy’s mind with soft autumn 
days spent in the pursuit of fur and feather. ‘‘ What a huntin’ 
day!” he sighed, ‘‘ and grass—all grass.” 

Almost as the thought came, a sound, faint yet distinct, reached 
his ears. Roddy involuntarily stiffened all over; his eyes sparkled ; 
he listened intently. Yes, there it was again, and there was no 
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mistaking that sound so intimately bound up with our hero’s 
dearest memories. It swelled and came nearer. Roddy’s Irish 
heart throbbed most absurdly. Then he caught sight of something 
white moving up a hedgerow, and another; lost them for a moment, 
then saw them come over a gate not two fields distant. First one 
or two, then thick and fast they came, tumbling over one another, 
and each as he cleared the gate took up that strange, stirring, most 
melodious note of a hound hot on the scent. Roddy stayed, 
watching, till the last follower of the Mudshire Hunt, having taken 
the last fence or crowded to the nearest gate, according to his kind, 
had disappeared within the big wood. 

It was no easy thing for a Langrishe to endure to be on foot in 
sight of hounds running. They, as a family, heartily agreed with 
the great J. J. that “‘all time is Jost wot is not spent in ’unting.” 
So Roddy stood, his heart on fire, contemplating, as one does in 
such moments, with a fixed yet unseeing stare, the fence which 
separated one field from the other on his left—the opposite side to 
that by which the hunt had come to Birchwood. It was a very 
big place, and Roddy found himself measuring it with his eye ; but 
it was the wide ditch with its crumbling, slippery bank, invisible 
from the other side, that made it dangerous. Roddy was gazing at 
it vacantly, never expecting to see a horseman so far off the line 
hounds had run, when he heard a rush of galloping hoofs, and saw 
a.big bay horse, obviously out of hand, come tearing straight at 
the fence. He had a momentary glimpse of a white-bearded rider ; 
shouted a useless warning; then, crash! over they came. But, big 
as the bay had jumped at racing pace, he had not reckoned on the 
ditch ; the treacherous bank gave way, and horse and rider turned 
a complete somersault. Langrishe was there in a moment, his 
heart in his mouth, to find a very much astonished and angry- 
looking old gentleman sitting on the ground. His expression of 
indignation at finding himself in so humiliating a position was so 
comic that Roddy with difficulty restrained an untimely desire to 
laugh. 

** Are ye hurt, now?” he shouted. 

The antique gentleman answered not a word, but began 
cautiously to feel himself all over. He stretched out an expensively- 
booted, sadly muddy leg, and rubbed it very gently and carefully. 
Apparently satisfied with the examination, he followed suit with the 
other leg, and then with a great effort (for he was not a slight old 
gentleman) heaved himself into a sitting posture, and contemplated 
with deepest woe pink coat and buckskin breeches, now alike by 
reason of much liquid mud. Next he stared at Roddy. 

“No, no; I’m all right; where’s the —— brute ?” he snapped. 
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The horse, having recovered with a plunge, was out of sight. 
The good-natured young Irishman considered things. 

““There’s a gate up there leadin’ into the wood; if you rest 
there a little while I’ll try to catch your horse,” he suggested. 

The old gentleman turned a fierce red countenance on Roddy ; 
then with a brief and grumpy ‘‘ Thank’ee, pray do,’’ stumped across 
to the gate. 

Without any great enthusiasm Roddy pursued the tracks of 
the big bay horse, and was lucky enough to find him no further 
than in the corner of the next field, quietly grazing where a post- 
and-rail fence confronted him. He submitted himself to capture 
without much trouble. Langrishe stayed to have a look at him. 
He was a big, upstanding horse, all 16.3, and showed his breed 
from the long muscular neck and small well-shaped head to the 
swishing tail so proudly carried. A rather ugly horse, with a very 
high wither and a hollow back, rising behind like the apex of a tent- 
pole; but he had extraordinary depth of shoulder and real jumping 
quarters. Roddy talked to him softly in the wooing, seductive 
manner of those who love and understand horse ways. Then, “ Just 
for the feel of it,’ he muttered, a ‘‘ Steady, old man, now”’; and, 
almost before he knew it, Roddy was in the saddle. He lengthened 
one stirrup half instinctively, then stopped short and laughed. 

**What’s on ye, my bhoy? Still, might as well ride him back,” 
he thought, and proceeded to lengthen the other. 

Then it was that Yeoman, the pride of the Mudshire, gave 
tongue, and that his own brother Yokel, at the selfsame moment 
striking the warm, delightful scent of Master Reynard, took up the 
note with unmistakable joy and decision. Roddy turned in his (or 
rather the old gentleman’s) saddle. The first note swelled to a 
chorus; something lithe and brown crept through a gap out from 
the west corner of the wood and fled across the field. Then such 
a view-holloa burst from Roddy Langrishe as had often awakened the 
echoes of Galway, but had never before been heard in Mudshire. 
Yeoman slipped through the very gap and proclaimed his triumph ; 
after him came tumbling the pick of the dog pack, and streamed 
away on the line of the fox within fifty yards of our hero. Then 
Roddy became oblivious to everything and everybody in the world, 
except to the fact that hounds were running fast. He forgot he was 
a ‘‘mud student”; forgot his twigs; forgot time and place; worst 
of all, forgot the old gentleman! The bay, urged by his new rider’s 
heels, cleared like a deer the post-and-rails that had pulled him 
up so short a time before, and they were off! Very few people had 
got away, for the main part of the field had been waiting and 
chattering the far side of the big covert. In the first five minutes 
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a big, blind place with a rail in it, and one of the Mudshire ditches 
on the take-off side, caused even the select few to draw rein and 
think. Mudshire rode up and down seeking a way out and finding 
none. The huntsman came plunging along in a desperate hurry, and 
with a ‘‘ Way, please, gentlemen,” got over. Mudshire decided it was 
getting latish, ‘‘ Only a ring probably,” and time to go home; ‘‘ Nasty 
take off;” ‘‘Oh, not worth it,” said Mudshire, and home it went. 
Hounds were running in a compact body, fast and almost silently. 
One glance at them, and Roddy collected the big bay and drove 
him at it for all he was worth. A sensation of suddenly rising an 
extraordinary distance into the air, a plunge, and he was over! 
Then Roddy knew he was on a first-class hunter; he sat down 
in the saddle, his heart singing with the joy of life, and became 
blind, deaf, and dumb to all but the ecstasy of the thorough- 
bred’s swinging gallop, the distance of the next fence, the way 
the hounds were turning. 
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And an elderly sportsman resting on a gate in Birchwood 
grew chilly and perplexed. 


The fences came thick and fast. Roddy just felt how beautifully 
the bay poised himself on his hocks, and the little “‘ tweak ”’ he 
would give with his hind hoofs as they just brushed the topmost 
twigs of a fly-fence. He was in truth a most finished performer, 
or Roddy would never have seen that run. He realised that he was 
in for a “real good thing,” one of those wonderful chances that come 
so rarely, and yet the secret hope of which makes a man linger on 
the worst and dullest day. It is part of the fascination of fox-hunting, 
in which, as our old friend Jorrocks observed, “‘there’s nothing 
certain but uncertainty.” Roddy was a light-weight, and he saved 
his horse as only an experienced horseman can; but to get away 
when hounds are running like smoke, and to be almost the only 
man with them, is a thing too precious to jeopardise by attempting 
short cuts. No, straight in the wake of the flying pack rode 
Roddy, the huntsman on his left, not another soul in sight. Now 
they were in the very pick of the Mudbury Vale, where big 
fly-fences separated wide enclosures. There was room to let a horse 
extend himself, then collect him for the next fence. 

The going was grand; no wire, no treacherous banks here; 
every brushwood fence jumpable almost anywhere along its length. 
The big bay was in his element; he never turned his head, but 
cleared fence after fence like the flyer he was. So to Roddy those 
glorious moments were ever as unforgettable as his first battle 
to the soldier, his moment of public triumph to the orator, his 
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sudden clear vision of the ideal to the artist. His hat bashed in 
by contact with a bough, his face scratched with the briers of 
“hairy” places, yet happy as never before, on went Roddy, with 
the iron nerve of youth and Old Ireland—a combination hard 
to beat. 


* * a * * 


And, far away, an old gentleman resting on a spick-and-span 
white gate grew chillier and more perplexed, and at last decidedly 
annoyed. 

* * * 


But a line of willows now betrayed the presence of water, 
and, though Roddy did not know it, water was just the one point 
in which his mount failed. Our hero sent him at it fast; he did 
not refuse, but jumped short, and the next thing Roddy was 
aware of was the shock of a very cold bath. Fortunately it was 
not deep, and uttering, it is to be feared, truly horrible language, 
he scrambled out somehow, and was able, catching the reins, 
with a heave and a pull, to help the bay to regain terra firma at 
a convenient spot a few yards down, where the bank was low. 

But now a fresh outburst of hound-music gave warning that 
the end was at hand, and Roddy had ridden no further than a 
couple of fields when they ran into the fox just where a narrow 
lane crossed the line. The huntsman was up, somehow, in time 
to perform the final obsequies of a most gallant fox; but his horse 
was done, and a trifle lame. Roddy, dripping, drew near. The 
man gazed at him curiously, but with a certain respect. 

‘‘Twenty-foive minutes and a six-moile point, sir; foine bit 
of hound-work.” 

Remembrance, stern and real, colder than the Mudbury brook, 
came to Roddy. ‘Oh, Lord!” he exclaimed, “ six miles ?” 

** All that as we come, and over the best of the vale,” replied 
the huntsman, cheerfully. ‘‘ Your first day with us, sir?” and 
he ran his eye over the bay. ‘‘ Well, I declare! if your ’oss ain’t 
the very image o’ Lord Armitstead’s old Bayleaf!” he ejaculated. 
‘‘Might be own brother to ’im: saime holler-back an’ all,” he 
went on, garrulously. ‘‘ Leave it, now, Doleful! Ah, now, you 
rascal! Get your ’oss in this country, sir?” 

Roddy started. ‘‘ Why, yes, that I did, and a pretty useful 
old bhoy he is. Now whose horse did ye say he’s a little like?” 
asked that young gentleman, adroitly turning his horse so that only 
the head was towards the huntsman. 

**Whoy, his lordship Armitstead’s Bayleaf; loike as two peas,” 
and the huntsman climbed wearily into the saddle and blew his 
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horn loudly. ‘‘ Not that it’s much good, Tom being moiles 
behind,” he added. 


And an old gentleman, waiting patiently on a smart but 
uncomfortable gate, thought many things, till Doubt simmered 
into Wrath, and Wrath boiled into many ideas for future 
conversation with a certain youth. 

* * * 

“Going to hunt here reg’lar?” inquired the huntsman, as 
they jogged along. 

Roddy laughed. ‘‘ Well, twas a good sample; I wish no better 
at all, at all,” he replied evasively, and inquired the way to 
Birchwood. 

The astonished man stared. ‘ Why, it’s six moiles by road, 
and right away from everywhere.” 

“But I left something there,” said Roddy, truthfully, but, as 
he felt, weakly ; and, taking a parting direction from the wondering 
huntsman, made way as fast as he could. It was a long, dull ride; 
the short December day was drawing to a close; Roddy began to 
feel depressed, as well he might, for he had guessed the identity 
of his old gentleman, and it was truly awkward, even for a son 
of Erin. Even if it were possible to bluff matters for the moment, 
when he considered the many ways in which the truth might out, 


Roddy felt very unhappy. 


On the very same gate, nursing the concentrated wrath of 
an hour and a half's wait, sat the seventh Earl of Armitstead, 
when through the fast-gathering dusk loomed the figure of Roddy 
Langrishe, leading the long-lost horse. He approached with a 
martyred expression, relieved by a faint smile, obviously a noble 
effort, on his smooth, innocent countenance. 

“°Tis a terrible time I’ve had with your runaway horse; 
you’ve had a long wait, but it’s nothing at all to the time I’ve 
had,’’ shouted our hero, with much truth, as soon as he was within 
speaking distance. ‘‘ Never had such a horse to catch in my life,” 
he rattled on, heedless of the storm portents: ‘‘and he ended in 
the brook, miles away; I caught him there, the rascal, but hours 
it took to find me way back here.” 

His lordship hesitated; he had prepared, at some leisure, the 
worst string of powerful invectives he had ever used or invented 
in the course of a long and experienced life. But Roddy’s 
honest, open face with its innocent blue eyes, his frank manner, 
and general air as of one expecting and deserving gratitude, dis- 
armed him altogether. It was very annoying and perplexing ; 
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such a pity to lose the chance of letting off some of his best and 
most carefully thought out comments. He could not quite place 
the shabby young man with the easy air, either. 

‘‘ Well, you were a devil of a time,” his lordship snapped ; 
‘a devil of a time, I say,” he repeated, warming to his subject. 

Roddy looked deeply pained. ‘‘ Well, the game I’ve had with 
your horse will last me many a day,” he said, in lofty and indig- 
nant tones. ‘‘I’ll help ye to mount, though,” he added, sadly 
but resignedly, as if accustomed to a world that is always unappre- 
ciative. 

Lord Armitstead climbed into the saddle, grunting something 
delightfully inaudible; then he hesitated, and made a motion 
towards his waistcoat pocket. Roddy’s saintly expression faded ; 
he turned scarlet, and releasing his hold of the rein, shouted ‘‘ Good- 
night to ye,” and disappeared into the wood with startling rapidity. 
A more-than-ever-perplexed old gentleman rode homewards on 
an extraordinarily weary beast. 
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But Mr. Mortimore apologised at Armitstead House, a few 
hours later, for the unavoidable absence of his new pupil, young 
Mr. Langrishe, who had been hurriedly summoned to town by 


telegram. And somehow or other Mr. Langrishe, through a 
series of remarkable coincidences, did not meet his father’s old 
friend Lord Armitstead till many weeks had passed and _ his 
moustache had become an accepted fact amongst Roddy’s friends. 
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BRIDGE 
BY ‘*PORTLAND”’ 


Tue chief topic of conversation among Bridge-players at the present 
time is, of course, the New Rules. ‘‘ Will the few alterations that 
have been made in the Club Code commend themselves to the 
general body of players?” and ‘‘ Are they of sufficient importance to 
make it worth while revising the rules at all?” are inquiries which 
one hears asked on every side. The first of these questions can only 
be answered when the new laws have been in operation for some 
months, by which time we shall, no doubt, have accustomed our- 
selves to them, and know whether we like them or not. The second 
is, to a large extent, a matter of individual judgment. 

In the opinion of the writer—and he expresses it with 
all becoming diffidence—the alterations introduced are for the 
most part of so unimportant a character that they might well have 
been postponed until some more radical change in the laws of the 
game was considered necessary. 

As everyone who takes a keen interest in Bridge is aware, the 
Committee of the Portland Club is looked up to as the supreme 
authority on all matters connected with the game. From time to 
time various disputed points arising out of the rules of Bridge have 
been referred to this body, and in every case it has given a decision 
which has been accepted, not only by the immediate parties, but 
by Bridge-players generally, as a conclusive settlement of the 
question. These decisions had the effect, therefore, of clearing up 
a number of doubts as to the meanings of particular rules, and 
formed a useful appendix to the Club Code. To remove all future 
doubts, however, the Revision Committee has re-worded every rule 
that had been called in question, so as to give effect to the interpre- 
tation that had been placed upon it. This part of the work of 
revision has been exceedingly well done, and although few people 
who read it will appreciate the value of every verbal alteration in the 
new code, to the cognoscenti it will be at once apparent. 

But, after all, it would hardly have been worth while to harass 
the Bridge-playing public with a new set of rules simply for the 
purpose of polishing up the old and removing a few trifling 
ambiguities. There was no absolute necessity for codifying the case 
law of the game; and the Revised Code must be looked upon, there- 
fore, as satisfactory or unsatisfactory, according to the merit of its 
essential alterations to the pre-existing laws of Bridge. Now, these 
are not of a very striking character. They may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows :— 

In all those cases in which either of the non-dealers might, 
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under the old rules, exact a penalty from the dealer, this right has 
been conferred upon the eldest hand alone. (The eldest hand, by 
the way, is the player on the dealer’s left.) 

If the dealer’s partner passes the declaration out of turn, the 
eldest hand may, as an alternative to claiming a new deal, direct 
him to make trumps. 

Doubling out of turn is prohibited. In case of a breach of 
this rule the maker of trumps, or, if it be a re-double, the adversary 
who last doubled, can decide whether the irregular double shall stand 
or not. 

Doubling may not be continued beyond 100 points a trick. 

If the dealer claim all or any of the remaining tricks, he must 
lay his cards on the table, but not to be called, 

Dummy may not tell his partner which hand to lead from. 

If the dealer, not being fourth in hand, wish to recall his card 
to save a revoke, and both adversaries have played to the trick, the 
eldest hand may call upon him to play his highest or lowest card of 
the suit. 

If the partner of a player solely entitled to exact a penalty 
suggests or demands its enforcement, the penalty cannot be enforced. 

The last trick may not be looked at. 

The last of these provisions is of considerable importance, as, 
for no particular reason, it does away with a right which has always 
existed at Whist, and at Bridge also during the ten years that we have 
played it in this country. By this rule the sole safeguard of the 
man who occasionally allows his mind to wander momentarily from 
the game is abolished. That one should keep one’s eyes upon the 
table and watch the fall of the cards is, of course, an elementary 
maxim of the game; but, still, it is rather hard if one cannot 
commit the smallest breach of this excellent precept without the 
risk of punishment. The fact that Bridge, as it has been played 
hitherto, has not called for any great mental absorption is largely 
accountable for its popularity. There are even irreverent persons 
who like a little conversation accompanying the game, and would 
rather drop a trick now and then than be condemned to silence. But 
under the new rule ‘‘ mum ”’ is the word; we must mind our p’s and 
q’s or we shall miss our partner’s discards, and what will he think of 
us if we fail to respond to his “calls ”’ ? 

The innovation is to be regretted, because the game has been 
made at once duller and more difficult. Whist was too exacting a 
game for nine men out of ten, and not one woman in a hundred 
could learn to play it tolerably. Bridge, on the other hand, has been 
within the compass of all; and, while it afforded a sufficient scope for 
skill, did not demand the rapt attention of the chess-player. 
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If the new rule made people play faster it would perhaps be 
justifiable on that ground, as a quick game is greatly to be desired ; 
but with the majority of players it will have a directly opposite effect. 
Moreover, it is decidedly in favour of the man who makes a business 
of the game, and to the detriment of those who play solely for 
relaxation and amusement. 

The other changes of rule are obviously of minor importance. 
The dealer may still lead from the wrong hand without penalty, but 
his partner may not help him in the matter. This is a reversion to 
the old rule as it was originally framed; for dummy’s right to tell 
his partner which hand had the lead was only introduced when the 
Club Code was first revised. Such chopping and changing is, to say 
the least of it, highly undesirable. 

The revoke penalty, too, against which there has been a great 
outcry, as being unduly severe, remains unaltered. The argument 
in favour of severity is, of course, that a large number of revokes 
must necessarily pass undetected, so that the habitual revoker is 
punished, like the habitual criminal, for his past offences. Among 
experienced players there should be few revokes, and only a small 
percentage of them should escape detection; but certainly a strong 
deterrent is necessary to check carelessness. Perhaps it is as well, 
therefore, that the triple revoke penalty should not be modified; 
though at one time the introduction of the less drastic American 
rule, which simply allows three tricks to be taken from the revoker 


and added to those won by his opponents, was seriously contem- 
plated. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 
A and B are 24, and Y and Zare6. Z deals, and declares hearts. 
Y’s hand (dummy). b’s hand (third player). 


Diamonds ... Diamonds _... 4 
Spades .. Kvegs5 4 Spades... io. 1037 


TRICK 1. TRICK 2. | TRICK 3. 


> 


| z 
Tricks: AB,1; YZ,o. | Tricks: AB,1; Y Z, 1. Vz, 4. 
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TRICK 4. | TRICK 5. TRICK 6, 


Tricks: A B, 2; Y Z, 2. | Tricks: A B, 2; Y Z, 4. 
TRICK 7. | | TRICK 9. 


Treks: AB; Z, 5: ‘Theks AB, 33 -¥°Z,:6; 
TRICK Io. 


Treks: A B, 2; Z,.8. 
Z is now obliged to lead a club, and A, if he holds the major tenace, makes it, 
and the ace of spades, saving the game. 
Remarks :— 

Trick 4.—A changes his tactics, and leads his singleton. 

Trick 6.— Z can see that the trumps are evenly divided. As the queen of 
diamonds is a forced lead, and A did not play it originally, Z does 
not read it as a singleton, and thinks that his diamonds are all 
good. But for this he would have played differently. 

Trick 10.—B must cover the knave of clubs, though he sacrifices his only 
card of entry for the 10 of diamonds. B sees that Z must win two 
tricks in clubs unless A holds ace—queen, 1o—or queen, 9, and 
in the last case he can only save the game by covering. It is 
generally right to cover an unsupported honour led from the 
exposed hand, and in this case it is essential to do so. Had Y led 
from knave, 10, and another, B should have passed the knave, 
as he would require the king to cover Y’s second honour. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE RoEDEER: A Monograph. By “ Snaffle.” With coloured 
illustrations. London: E. M. Harwar, 5 York Buildings, 
Adelphi. 1905. 

‘“‘ Snaffle’”’ has done excellent service in writing this mono- 
graph, and we entirely share his hope that good will come of it. 
The roe has value as a beast of the chase, he shows excellent sport 
both with hounds and rifle, there is no part of him which is not of 
service for some purpose or other away from the question of food, 
and ‘‘Snaffle” wants to see the creature reintroduced. The 
formation of a Roedeer Association is a method which occurs to 
him, and it strikes us as a very good one. He advocates the 
promotion of a Wild Animals Protection Bill on the lines of the 
Wild Birds Protection Act as a start. 

It is strange how the roedeer has been so neglected. The 
wild animals of any size that have escaped extinction are only 
five—the red deer, roedeer, otter, badger, and fox; and there does 
not exist any English work on the second largest of them. Roe 
used to be hunted, and ‘‘ Snaffle”’ gives various accounts of runs 
which took place in the thirties, and good runs too. In April 1838, 
for instance, a pack of harriers met at Delcombe Wood, and, 
singling out a buck from about a dozen that were soon scattering 
about in all directions, killed after an hour and five minutes. In 
December of the same year the same pack ran a buck for forty 
minutes till he beat them by getting into the Melton Abbey Woods, 
and then killed a doe in the open after an hour and fifty-three 
minutes. 

Later on roe have been occasionally hunted; as recently as 
January 1896 the New Forest Deerhounds had a great day. ‘‘ The 
actual point was eight and a half miles, the distance run nearly 
double that,” and, finally, last February only, the Scavington 
Hounds had an exceptionally fine run, a ten-mile point. In France 
at the present time there are no fewer than twenty-five packs of 
hounds exclusively devoted to hunting the roe, and more than twice 
as many more which hunt it on occasions. The roe can, of course, 
be stalked or driven, but apart from the question of sport, there is 
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that of his utilisation as an article of food. ‘In Germany,” we 
read, ‘‘some two hundred thousand roedeer, producing some six 
million pounds of venison, worth from three to four millions of marks 
(£150,000 to £200,000), are shot every year. The tallow is specially 
suitable for salves for healing purposes and delicate soaps. Its skin 
makes breeches, gloves, the poorer parts become chamois leather, 
and the winter coat will serve for a rug. An oil of peculiar fineness 
is extracted from the marrow-bones, the feet make hat-pegs, whip- 
handles, and so on, and there are various uses for the horns. 

*“‘Snaffle’s ” monograph is admirably complete, and there are 
some excellent coloured pictures in the book. 


Lawn TENNIS: Its Past, Present, and Future. By J. Parmby 
Paret. With a Chapter on Lacrosse, by W. H. Maddern. 
Illustrated. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 
1904. 

Lawn tennis, after being enthusiastically received and played 
everywhere, fell for a time into something like disfavour, but has of 
late years strongly revived, and tournaments at which the best 
players are seen draw huge crowds in all countries. For the most 
part men who have practised real tennis regard the lawn variety as 
altogether inferior; but there are exceptions—Mr. Eustace Miles, 
for instance, declaring lawn tennis to be far the hardest and most 
scientific of all the ball games he has tried. Mr. Paret, the author 
of the book, warmly agrees with this. He is altogether an enthusiast 
—as also a player of exceptional skill—and he has produced a 
remarkably good addition to the American Sportsman’s Library, 
various volumes of which we have previously noticed. 

The book is full of serviceable hints on matters of detail. How 
to hold the racket is discussed at length, the opinions of many players 
of note being considered; and that patience is an absolute essential 
is shown by Mr. Paret’s assertion that ‘‘ no stroke can ever be played 
successfully without having been practised many thousands of times”’: 
the last four words inform the novice who is ambitious of success 
what he has to do. Practice against a wall is recommended, and it 
is said that experienced tournament players often prefer the wall 
practice to actual play on the court, Mr. Paret himself advocating 
the system; but for such instructions readers may be referred to 
the book itself. The chapter on “ Placing and the Strategy of the 
Game” should enable a careful student greatly to improve himself. 
It is obviously desirable to take pains to discover an opponent’s 
weaknesses, and Mr. Paret describes how he did this successfully in 
a match against Davis, then one of the leading American players, 
in the finals at Newport. Davis, he found, could not pass across 
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court from the back-hand side, and the author dealt with him 
accordingly. The devices of well-known players are discussed. 
Hovey, an ex-champion, had a trick, for instance, of deliberately 
looking in the opposite direction from that in which he intended to 
place the ball, and his adversaries were continually caught in the 
trap. Another interesting chapter is that on the “ Relative Skill of 
the World’s Best Players.” Summed up by such an expert as 
Mr. Paret, this is full of valuable information on the game. ‘‘ The 
Building and Care of Courts’’ the author treats at length, indeed 
the thoroughness with which the subject is treated is praiseworthy 
in the extreme. Mr. Maddern’s chapter on Lacrosse is evidently the 
work of a most competent hand. 


SPORTSMAN “JoE.” By Edwyn Sandys. Illustrated. New York 
and London: The Macmillan Co. 1904. 

Some time since Mr. Sandys wrote a successful book called 
‘“‘ Trapper ‘ Jim,’”’ and this is a sort of companion to it. Joe is the 
son of a prosperous New York broker, Mr. Emmons King, who 
thinks that the boy wants bracing up. There is nothing actually 
the matter with him, but he gives cause for anxiety; and just the 
very chance occurs. King has a friend, Bart Monroe, “the grandest 
fellow in the world,” there never was such a man before. He writes 
about the wild life of the woods, knows more than the average 
Indian of birds, beasts, and fishes and their ways, and is altogether 
an ideal companion for a lad with a taste for sport. So the pair go 
off together, and what they see and do is here described. They 
shoot and fish and observe, and Monroe is an unfailing fund of 
information. He tells the lad all about how the moose, after being 
the most devoted of mothers for a time, carefully loses her calf 
when she thinks he is big enough to look after himself. Joe is 
instructed as to the weight of fishes—a fourteen-inch trout will 
weigh one pound, though this is not implying that a twenty-eight- 
inch fish will weigh twice as much, for trout vary much in shape. 
Monroe is eloquent on beavers, disbelieving, however, that when one 
cuts down a tree he can make it fall in any direction he pleases. 
There is a great deal to be learned from the book, and the matter is 
pleasantly conveyed. The illustrations suffice. 


MEDITERRANEAN WINTER REsorTs. By Eustace A. Reynolds-Ball. 
With a Map and Diagrams. Fifth Edition, enlarged and 
rewritten. London: Hazell, Watson, and Viney. 

To the making of guide books there is no end, but the excuse 
exists that places and circumstances are constantly changing. On 
the whole, this is as good an example of the sort of work as we 
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remember to have seen. The French Riviera comes first, as the 
most generally popular, and naturally a good deal of space is 
occupied with Monte Carlo. The Italian Riviera follows—Bordi- 
ghera, Ospedaletti, San Remo, and Alassio. The second of these 
places is much recommended, and very likely with reason; we have 
driven through it on the way to San Remo, and it seems a pleasant 
little town. The Levantine Riviera and Florence lead on to South 
Italy and South Spain. The author fills the latter half of the book 
with Morocco, Algeria, Egypt, and the Mediterranean Islands. An 
immense amount of useful information is contained in this con- 
veniently-shaped little volume. 


SuPER Fiumina: Angling Observations of a Coarse Fisherman. 
London: John Lane. 1905. 

This is a treatise on coarse fish and the higher morality, 
written by an anonymous scholar who has studied the face of nature 
and any number of books in all languages, including English. 
His reading has been in out-of-the-way places—who, for instance, 
knows John Worlidge’s ‘Systema Agricultura”? John Worlidge 
wrote in what the author calls ‘‘ the inquiring days of Charles II.,” 
and was eulogistic on the subject of angling, than which, he de- 
clared, ‘‘ there is not any exercise more pleasing or more agreeable to 
a truly sober and ingenious man”; indeed, he should be ‘‘ esteemed 
a Beast rather than a Man that will oppose this exercise.” Fishing 
proper is treated at intervals, and some quaint ideas have been 
gleaned from various sources. Here is one: “‘ Mullets,” it is said, 
when one of their companions is engaged ”—7.e., hooked—‘ cross 
the line over their backs, and with a fin they have there, indented 
like a saw, cut and saw it asunder.” Kind, thoughtful, discrimi- 
nating mullets! ‘Super Flumina” is not everybody’s book, but 
a certain class of meditative readers will take much delight in it. 


Notes ON SHOOTING. By an Expert. London: Curtis and 
Harvey, Ltd. 1g04. Eighth Edition. 


Sportsmen who desire to know something about their guns and 
the powder used in them may learn it from this pamphlet, smokeless 
powder, of course, being one of the chief subjects treated. The 
hints to shooters on ‘‘ Aiming at Moving Objects” are brief, and 
though their accuracy may be unimpeachable, they seem to demand 
impossible calculations. For example, we are told that assuming 
a bird to be moving at 60 ft. a second, and to be 35 yards away, 
the shooter in aiming at it must allow 5ft. r1in. Is not this 
running things too fine? The little book is in other respects full 
of things that many shooters will like to understand. 
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THE WoLSELEY Motor VEHICLE HANDBOOK. London: 32, Victoria 
Street, W. 


This neat volume contains hints and directions on the care of 
the Wolseley motor vehicles. The appreciation these cars have 
received is proved by the number of medals that have been awarded 
to them, reproductions of which are given, though the cars are in 
addition too well known to need these recommendations. The 
directions are plainly worded, and the book is practically indis- 
pensable to all who are concerned with vehicles of this manufacture. 


PeTRoL Motors AND Motor Cars. A Handbook for Engineers, 
Designers, and Draughtsmen. By T. Hyler White, A.M.I.M.E. 
With illustrations. London: Longmans, Green & Co. Igo4. 


This book is not intended for the general reader. It is “‘ written 
entirely from the designer’s point of view,” and sound technical 
knowledge is essential to the comprehension of its pages. The 
‘‘illustrations,” too, should rather be described as diagrams. We 
do not fora moment profess the capacity to do the work justice, 
and can only accept the names of author and publisher as 
guarantees. 


Wuo’s WuHo, 1905. THE ENGLISHMAN’S YEAR Book, 1905. 
Wuo's WHO YEAR Book, 1905. London: Adam and 
Charles Black. 


It is really almost useless to notice the issue of these books, for 
they are so indispensable that they are looked for and obtained as a 
matter of course. ‘‘ Who’s Who” grows in size, the present 
edition extending to 1,796 pages. Its completeness is really little 
short of marvellous, practically everyone who can be supposed to 
have the least claim to a place in it being included. The two Year 
Books admirably fulfil their respective purposes. 
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A PAMPHLET on ‘‘ Lameness in the Horse, its Causes, Detection, 
and Remedy,” is frankly published in the interests of Stevens’s 
Ointment, though some useful hints as to the detection of various 
ailments and injuries are included. As for Mr. Stevens’s preparation, 
testimonials from authoritative quarters speak for themselves. 
J. Jennings, the trainer of Chantilly, is one of its patrons, and his 
name alone would go far to convince. The ointment is used abroad, 
the King of Italy’s veterinary surgeon, Dr. Luigi Vicchi, for instance, 
stating that he has ‘‘ always had splendid results from its employ- 
ment.”’ It is claimed for it that it is “‘ the only substitute for firing 
horses.”” The address is St. George’s Mansions, Westminster. 
* * * * 

The attention of Bridge-players, an ever-increasing body, may 
be drawn to the “ Simplex” Bridge-marker, by far the most 
convenient thing of the kind we have seen. It is made by the 
‘“*Molassine’ Company, 36, Mark Lane, E.C., of thin sheets of ivory. 
It opens like a book, and there are on each of its two pages five 
little circles, in which numbers appear when a serrated wheel, 
which projects slightly, moves them round. The three top circles 
are for hundreds, tens, and units, the lower two are one page for 
tricks and rubber, and the other for the opponents’ tricks and game. 
The value of hands i is asain on the cover. 


* 


If the Wheel be what the prospectus 
claims for it, a great thing has indeed been accomplished; and the 
claim is put forward so boldly on one hand, and is so easy to refute 
if inadequately founded on the other, that one’s disposition is to 
accept what is asserted. It is declared that the novelty completely 
absorbs all the vibrations not already counteracted by the pneumatic 
tyre; increases speed; abolishes possibility of side-slips; im- 
mensely increases life of tyres ; allows use of lighter cycle, and also 
lengthens its life. Readers who may desire to learn more of this 
invention are referred to the offices of the Pneumatic Suspension 
Wheel at 34, Bristol. 


* 
Mr. W. as a photographer, and especially, 
perhaps, as a photographer of animals, is of the highest. That he 
should have desired to take a particularly good picture of Pretty 
Polly was of course inevitable, and he has well succeeded. The 
camera is often treacherous when it attempts to deal with horses ; 
here, however, it has served Mr. Rouch faithfully, and a true idea of 
the famous filly with Lane up may be obtained from the photo- 
gravure plate which has been lately issued. 
Q2 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


Tue Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the February competition will be announced in 
the April issue. 


THE DECEMBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the December competition has been divided 
among the following competitors:—Mr. W. Abrey, Tonbridge (two 
guineas); Mr. Edgar P. Smith, Buckingham; Mr. H. Rooks, 
St. James’s Place, S.W.; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, 
County Down; Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Glou- 
cestershire; Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge (two 
guineas); Mr. V. Marryat, H.M.S. Andromeda, China Station ; and 
Mr. John C. Smith, Lincoln. 
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ROTTEN ROW 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


FOUR BROTHERS (HADLOW HARRIERS) 
Photograph by Mr. W. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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WEST KENT FOXHOUNDS AT THE KENNELS, OTFORD 
Photograph by Mr. Edgar P. Smith, Buckingham 


SHOOTING OVER POINTERS AT BORTHWICKSHIELS, HAWICK, N.B. 
Photograph by Mr. H. Rooks, St. James's Place, S.W. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


JUMPING AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS SHOW 
Photograph by Mr. W. Abrey, Tonbridge 


LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD UV. CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 
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MEET OF BEAGLES AT THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, DOWNTON, SALISBURY 
Photograph by Mr. R. W. Cole, Bexhill-on-Sea 


THE LADY MARGARET LIGHT FOUR STROKED BY MR. H. SANGER, THE LIGHT BLUE 
PRESIDENT 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
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CHELTENHAM AUTUMN STEEPLECHASES, 1904—-THRANEEN AND MISTY LIGHT AT THE 
OPEN DITCH 


Photograph by Captain W. ]. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire 


MR. ARTHUR YATES’S ZEBRA—MR. BULTEEL UP 
Photograph by Mr. J]. Rose, Bishops Court, Alresford, Hants 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY HARE AND HOUNDS UV. BLACKHEATH HARRIERS 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


MEET OF THE QUORN HOUNDS AT KEYHAM, LEICESTER 


Photograph by Mrs. Frank Hewitt, Thornleigh, Stoneygate, Leicester 
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LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL HOCKEY, I9Q04—ENGLAND UV. IRELAND 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 


IRISH HORSE-DEALERS AT WEYHILL FAIR 


Photograph by Miss Mary Best, Abbott’s Ann, Andover 
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SKATING AT CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY—PRIMITIVE ICE HOCKEY 


Photograph by Mr. A, Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


A PRIZE HACK 


Photograph by Mr. W. Astor, John Street, Mayfair, W. 
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FIRST PRIZE HACKNEY SIRE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS SHOW 
Photograph by Mr. W. Abrey, Tonbridge 


DECK QUOITS ON THE ‘‘DONNE CASTLE” 
Photograph by Major ]. Edward Elin, Chesham Place, S.W. 
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RACE FOR THE ADMIRAL’S CUP, CHINA FLEET REGATTA—LAUNCHES ROUNDING NO. 2 
MARK BUOY 


Photograph by Mr. V. Marrvat, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S.‘* Andromeda,” China Station 


FIRST MEET OF THE BLANKNEY HOUNDS AT BLANKNEY HALL—MR. EDGAR LUBBOCK, 
MASTER—LADY LONDESBOROUGH LOOKING ON 


Photograph by Mr. John Ce Smith, Lincoln 
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(Natural Flavour) 


Food 
Products 


& 


extensively used everywhere. 
They fulfill your highest expectation 
of what dainty luncheon meats 
should be. Wholesome—delicious 
—quickly served. 


Food 
Libby Food Products 
| are made from the best material with the greatest care and 
please the most discriminating purchasers. All grocers sell them. | 
Our booklet “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” sent free to any address upon application, 


Libby, McNeill « Libby, 


59, Tooley St., London, E. C. 


yy Libby’s Ox Tongue, Veal \ >» 
» Lunch Tongue are popular and q 
¢/ 
i 


"ADENEY SON. ESTD. 1774. 


Tailors and 


Breeches Makers. 


COURT SUITS, HUNT COATS, ECCLESIASTICAL ROBES. 


16, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 
WEEDY LAWNS, WEEDY WALKS 


TENNIS COURTS, GOLF GREENS, &c., can be Can be kept in perfect order, Bright and Free 
improved and conterted into peret hast of all Vegetation, for twelve months, thot 
8 —- sod hoeing or other labour, by One Application of 


“CLIMAX” LAWN SAND. WEED KILLER. 


You will be surprised and pleased at the difference ite fiby : 
one application will make. No other manure Try an early application before the soil is dried 
required. up by the hot summer sun. 


CATALOGUE containing full ‘ionttuitens of above and other garden 


necessaries post free on application to— 


The BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., Luton St., LIVERPOOL. 
WEAR THE IDEAL 


Greatest Comfort for Walking. ‘ 

brand 

BOOTS & SHOES. 
Sole Maker: C. W. WHARTON, 


CENTRAL DEPOT, WAREHOUSES, AND OFFICES— 
183-185, EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


) 


1892 


LEATHER TRADED 


SADDLE « HARNESS PASTE 


IN HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE, 


THEREF FORE THE WORLD'S: 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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